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a ! On Guard: Swedes Watch War F laming Over Norway 








SCHENLEY “SWALLOWS” SING: 


“Highballs Hum and Cocktails Click! 
Schenley Melding Does the Trick!” 





Want better whiskey? Better taste 
SCHENLEY .. . light-bodied Black Label 
or Red Label. They’re unexcelled because 
we “meld” ... a secret SCHENLEY 
method that creates better spirits. . 


by permitting weight reduction without 


BH) focwenueys\ | /SCHENLEYs 


flavor destruction. Buy the best! | om l gdh caaee 


BLACK LABEL 
re he a ws 





Seller uh 
SCHENLEY Lill Ledied WHISKIES 


SCHENLEY Black Label, 65% grain neutral spirits. SCHENLEY Red Label, 72%% grain neutral spirits. Both BLENDED WHISKEY and go Proof. 
Copyright 1940, Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 











By the time you’ve smoked a 


cigarette ....... 

































the Mimeograph duplicator 
i _ could get out 500 copies of 


| something to 


La Ce make and / or save you money 


Those copies might be product an- 







nouncements that would launch 500 sales... 
or simplified accounting forms that would 
save 500 pennies every day. You get out 
such things with the Mimeograph duplicator 
without detours, and with pride in their looks. 


A simple survey would bring to light 
a lot more problems it could serve too. 


There’s now a complete family of 
Mimeograph duplicators in four price brack- 
ets... They are the culmination of a four- 
year program of modernization, which more 
than ever makes them the world’s standard 
of office duplication. 


They are streamlined in looks, stream- 





lined in engineering, streamlined to make 
Just eight or ten minutes ago the stack and/or save money for your business. Get the 


of finished work in the hands of the full story from the local Mimeograph dis- 
young lady was just a gleam in the brain 
of her boss—that’s how quickly you can 

work with the Mimeograph duplicator! Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph 


tributor listed in your "phone book. A. B. 














MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the S. Patent Office 
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ART 
AVIATION 
C) From every corner of the Nation, BOOKS 


highways, railroads, bus lines and 
airways lead directly to Illinois. cee aeeete - = 
For s delightfal vacation, interesting BUSINESS, LABOR, AGRICULTURE 


stop-over, or inviting side trip, visit— 





Business Tides, Ralph Robey 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
THE LINCOLN ENTERTAINMENT 


cou NTRY Theater Week, George Jean Nathan 
r “ ‘ - 
You haven’t seen America FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
until you have visited the Lincoln 


Shrines in Illinois— Historic New Ja ° J r 
Salem, yi mp * a W - W eek 
recreated exactly as it appeare . rT" x 

when Lincoln lived there from Admi “al W illiam V « Pratt 
1831 until 1837—the Lincoln 


Tomb in Springfield—the only ai 2 ‘ 
fo er Sa Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua 


owned, preserved as a perpetual 


memorial—and the many stat- FOURTH ESTATE 


: . , = ere Seen a his memory 
h eutledge Tavern t roughout the State. LETTERS 


wag ILLINOIS | | xs 


SCENIC BEAUTIES AND NATIONAL 
HISTORIC MEMORIALS ONAL AFFAIRS 
Visit General Grant’s Home. PERISCOPE 
See =e ——= oo 
> e 4 Vv r _ x. a wl 
white men first set foot in Illi- PERSPECTIVE, Raymond Moley 
nois. Explore the strange can- 


yons in amazing ‘Giant City.” RADIO 


CHICAGO ’ 
“WonderCityof the World” RELIGION 
Th d city of the Nation, . 7 
ounarel lndumey, toate, dnapes SC IE} CE 
and transportation—yes, but 


even more, the home of world- SIDESHOW 


famed museums, parks, boule- 


ks : 
Beaches and Par vards, center of sports, recrea- 
tional, and summer resort SPORTS 
activities, 


Be sure to visit Chicago on , 
il your trip to Illini. Sport Week, John Lardner 


FREE BOOK 1" TOPTT AAT 
Something new and different I RAN SIT ION 


ae a Cover picture: Columbia News Service (Story on page 17) 


routes to follow to see all the 
points of interest in Illinois. 
iilinois Development Council 
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Te TWENTY-EIGHT MILLIONTH 








































As these 28,000,000 cars have 
been produced, the company’s 
experience has continued to ac- 
cumulate. Its facilities have con- 
tinued to increase. Profits have 
been consistently turned back 
into the business to provide still 


The Ford Motor Company to- 
day knows how to build a better 


_ Pratt, 
ARD NER, 
EPH B, 
REWER: 
‘CHLIN, W. 
e have always believed that before business could 
be good for one, it must be good for all. Our dis- 
g | coveries and improvements have always been open 
- | for other manufacturers without patent restrictions. 
Of course, there is one thing we cannot share— 
every one must get it for himself—and that is 
. experience. Money could duplicate our buildings and 
machines, but it cannot duplicate our experience 
| in manufacturing 28,000,000 
, automobiles. y, ‘ Ford 
5 | 
+ | 
3 | 
3 
} 
) 
5 
> OO OC == 
} 
; _— 
, 
Behind the 28 millionth Ford car, which came off the line A pril 8, 1940, are other famous Ford “millionth cars”: the 25 millionth, produced 
Jan. 18, 1937; the 20 millionth, April 14, 1931; and the 15 millionth Model T, May 6, 1927. THirTEEN MILLION Cars IN THIRTEEN YEARS! 
| Under one management, the Not by monopolistic methods. 
| Ford Motor Company has built | Henry Ford has always encour- 
: 2 
and sold 28,000,000 Ford cars. aged aire waa He has made 
. his company’s inventions avail- 
No other maker even ap- able without charge to any one 
proaches this total. No other has who wanted to adopt them. 
: so many cars on the road today. Free competition in the industry 
has presented aconstant challenge greater value. 
How has it been done? to find ways of offering better and 
Not by building a “cheap” car. better value to the public. 
_— People do not go on buying a The Ford Motor Company 





“cheap” product for 37 years. 


Not by squeezing workers to 
achieve a low price. The Ford 
Motor Company took the lead 
years ago in paying higher wages, 
shortening hours and improving 
working conditions. 


holds the lead in total number of 
cars built and sold because it has 
met this challenge with more than 
ordinary vision and skill— 
backed by a set of business prin- 
ciples which the American people 
respect and approve. 


Visit the new Ford Expositions at the two Fairs, New York and San Francisco, 1940 t Sera) FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


car than it has ever built— it has 
the resources to build it—and it 
is building it. 

In the brief time it takes you to 
read this, half a dozen of the 
finest Ford cars ever built—part 
of the twenty-ninth million—will 
come off the assembly lines. 
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weve ever had. 





SO MANY people are so 
enthusiastic about the riding 
quality of the Streamliners that 
there must be something to it. 
There is a sensation of ‘‘smooth 
sailing’ that passengers find . 
delightfully restful. Then, too, 
time-saving speed . . . modern 
appointments... . superb meals 
prepared from selected foods. . . 
have made Union Pacific Stream- 
liners the popular choice of 
transcontinental travelers. 

* s 
For 39%4-hour service between Chi- 
cago and the West Coast ride the 
“City of Los Angeles’’. . . ‘City of 
San Francisco”’.. .‘‘City of Portland’’ 
Streamliners. 








“ a 


Union Pacific Railroad 


W. S. Basinger, Room 784 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send information about Streamliner 























TRANSITION 


Birthday: 





Princess E.iza- 
BETH, heir presump- 
tive to the British 
throne, 14, Apr. 21. 
Because her birthday 
fell on Sunday, the 
Princess had her tea 
party the afternoon 
before, at Windsor 
Castle, where she and 
her father and moth- 
er, King George and 
Queen Elizabeth, and 
her younger sister, 
Princess Margaret 
Rose, were spending 
the week end. For 
weeks the young 
princess and her sis- 
ter had saved butter 
and sugar from their 
wartime rations to 
have a small cake for 
a few of their closest 
friends at a party for which Elizabeth 
printed her own invitations. 


Wide World 


Avotr Hirwer, Fiihrer of the Reich, 51, 
Apr. 20 (see page 15). 


May Rosson, veteran actress of stage 
and screen, 75 or 76 (she doesn’t know 
which, and really doesn’t care), Apr. 19. 
Now a great-grandmother and _ called 
“Muzzy” by half of Hollywood, Miss Rob- 
son celebrated her birthday for two days: 
went to parties; ate fried chicken, ice cream, 
and cake; saw some old 1913 films of her- 
self when she played 
with Rudolph Valen- 
tino and Theda Bara, 
and remarked that 
her newest picture, 
“Texas Rangers Ride 
Again,” is the tough- 
est in her life because 
she rides horseback 
and mixes in fist 
fights. 








M arried: 


Dr. Victor G. Hetser, public-health ex- 
pert and author of the 1936 best seller, 
“An American Doctor’s Odyssey,” and 
Mrs. Marion Peterson Putnney of New 
York, Apr. 20, in New York. This is Dr. 
Heiser’s first marriage. 


Atyce JANE McHenry, 15, Omaha, 
Neb., girl who five years ago got national 
publicity through a successful operation 
for an “upside down stomach,” and Wit- 
LIAM Kern Byte, 23, of Fort Myers, Fla., 
in St. Charles, Mo. (They were wed Mar. 
22, but the news did not get out until Apr. 
17.) Now grown-up and quite mature, she 
had been working in New York as a model 
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until just before her marriage. She claims 
she is in perfect health and wants to “prove 
it some day by having twins.” Angered at 
first, Alyce’s mother relented and decided 
to live with the couple. 


Celebrated: 


By Bisuop and Mrs. James E. Frer- 
MAN, the 50th anniversary of their mar. 
riage, in Washington, Apr. 16. The Epis. 
copal prelate and Mrs. Freeman gave q 
reception for their anniversary and _ re- 
ceived 200 gifts of flowers. Mrs. Freeman 
showed off her present from the Bishop— 
a gold and diamond ring. 


Named: 


As the American 
Mother for 1940, Mrs. 
EpitH GRAHAM 
Mayo, in New York, 
Apr. 16. Widow of 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo, 
co-founder of the 
Mayo Clinic in Ro- 
chester, Minn., Mrs. 
Mayo is the mother 
of five living children 
and has an adopted 
daughter and a foster son. She will come 
to New York to receive her title from the 
Golden Rule Foundation—sponsors of the 
award since 1935—on Mothers’ Day, Sun- 
day, May 12. Last year’s American Moth- 
er was Mrs. Elias Compton of Wooster, 


Ohio. 








Harris & Ewing 


As recipients of the Franklin Medal, 
highest award of the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Artuur H. Compton, 
University of Chicago physicist and No- 
bel prize winner in 1927, and Dr. Leo H. 
BAEKELAND, retired president of the Bake- 
lite Corp., Apr. 20. 


Dorotuy Stickney, leading actress in 
the Broadway play “Life With Father,” 
as winner of the second annual Barter 
Theater Award, in New York, Apr. 16. The 
presentation of the award—given by Ro- 
bert Porterfield’s Abingdon, Va., straw-hat 
playhouse to the outstanding American 
player in a production of the season—will 
be made by Mrs. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 
at a luncheon on May 
2. The prize consists 
of an acre of land on 
a mountain near 
Abingdon, a Virginia 
ham, and the privi- 
lege of selecting two 
young actors for work 
in the theater all 


summer, Vandamm 


Died: 
Ki McCoy, 66, famous fighter and ring 


character, a suicide after an overdose of 
sleeping medicine, in a Detroit hotel Apr. 
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AGAIN and again tire engineers drove cars equipped 
with a new kind of inner tube—WHAM/—right over a 
steel platform bristling with chisel-sharp spikes three 
inches long, in a test devised by Goodrich to torture 
tires and tubes as they had never been tortured before. 
STRUCK at high speed, these spikes ripped through 
tires and tubes with a-violence that should have produced terrific blow- 
outs ...as many as four spikes buried to the hilt at one time! Who could 
have imagined an inner tube that would stand up under a test like this— 
without a blow-out, without a “flat?” YET this new inner tube did it... 
the Seal-o-matic 2-Way Safety Tube. One Seal-o-matic rolled up a record 
of 52 trips over the spikes . . . and, though gashed in 189 places, it lost 
less than a pound of air! THIS PROTECTION against blow-outs and 
flats, also saves you money. Records of taxi and light-truck fleets show that 
Seal-o-matics make tires wear up to 34.6% longer . . . that they save sub- 
stantially on total rubber expense. EASY TO BUY, too! Your Goodrich 
Silvertown Store and many Goodrich Dealers offer a confidential credit 
plan on Seal-o-matic purchases. Also ask about the special deal they can 
make for new car owners. And remember which . . . the name’s Goodrich. 


Goodrich $ealomafsic 


Copyright 1940, The B. F. Goodrich Company 








2-WAY SAFETY — Protec- 
tion Against Blow-Outs and 


Flat Tires Both! ‘‘Self-heaiing”’ 


lining (A) heals punctures 
from glass, nails, etc., while 
you ride—seals even bigger 
gashes that ordinarily cause 
fearful blow-outs. For add- 
ed blow-out protection this 
tube is 60% stronger all 


around , ,. made of special 
black heat-resisting ‘“Tuff- 
Rubber’. . . and not weak- 


ened by stretching to size, 
because it is built up (not 
blown up) to fill your tire. 


At the 1940 New York 
World’s Fair—Again this 
year, the big free Goodrich 
show will feature Daredevil 
Jimmie Lynch in the ‘Spike 
Torture.” Be sure to see it! 





How spikes made motoring SA/LA/ 
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DON'T BE SATISFIED WITH 
LESS THAN 2-WAY SAFETY 


> ENJOY the stunning ghucy of sky-piercing _ 


mountains, the awe-inspiring grandeur of spout- 
ing geysers, the limpid beauty of cloud-reflecting 
lakes. Ride, hike, camp out—live the life of the 
old West, far away from the city’s hubub. See 
Indians, cowboys and wild animals. Photograph 
wild moose, bear, elk. Wyoming is a wonderland 
you'll love — and it’s easy to reach over perfect 
paved roads that take you into the very HEART 
of the old West. Send coupon today for details. 


, 
bi Wyoming streams are alive 
with SIX varieties of lusty, 


fighting trout! BIG ones! You can reach 
them by auto—or fish virgin waters by SX 


k tri , 
pee sealed Ze 


WYOMIN G 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 

Geo. Houser, Exee.Mgr., 409 Capitol Bidg.,Cheyenne 

Kindly send me free information as checked below: 
(_) Rodeos, Frontier Celebrations and Outdoor Shows 
(C__) Dude Ranches and Resorts . Indian Sun Dances 
eo Yellowstone, Grand Tetons and National Monuments 
ieee Mountain Camping ae Fishing and Hunting 
C_) Het Springs | Highway Maps and Information 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 

















Don’t miss a single absorbing issue of 
Newsweek. Use the convenient coupon on 
page 62 to subscribe now. 











When You Feel ‘oud 


Be a4" - TAKE 


Alka-Seltzer 


occasron- 


Everybody gets "fagged out"’ 
ally. It may be at the end of a hard tedious 
. day—or in the morning after a restless 
night. When this happens to you, relax 
andtake Alka-Seltzer 
and see how quickly 
it picks you up 
Always keep a 
supply in your home 
and where you work 
—be prepared to get 
quick relief from 
muscular fatigue 
Ask your druggist 
for Alka-Seltzer 
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18. Born Norman Sel- 

by, he early adopted 

the name Kid Mc- 

Coy, and his convinc- 

ing victories — con- 

trasted with the mis- 

erable showing of a 

lesser-known Kid Mc- 

Coy — caused sports 

writers to acclaim 

Wide World him “the real Mc- 

Coy”—or so goes the 

legend of that phrase. In the ring Kid Mc- 

Coy was known chiefly as the inventor of 

the “corkscrew punch”—a hard left hook 

that developed a mean twist before it land- 

ed. But colorful as was the Kid’s fistic 

career, it was his marital activities that 

kept his name alive. He was married nine 

times (three times to the same woman). 

In 1924 he was convicted of shooting a 

sweetheart and was sentenced to San Quen- 

tin. Paroled in 1932, he was working as a 

watchman for the Ford Motor Co. when, 

as he expressed it in his farewell note, he 

no longer could “endure this world’s mad- 
ness.” 


Joun Henry Montacu Manners, ninth 
Dvuxe or RutLanp and member of one of 
England’s oldest families, 53, of pneumonia, 
at Belvoir Castle, his country seat, Apr. 21. 
Succeeding to the dukedom in 1925 at the 
death of his father, he was an authority on 
medieval art. He owned historic Haddon 
Hall—home of the romantic Dorothy Ver- 
non who eloped with one of his ancestors 
—and had the ancient building restored as 
an example of an English baronial struc- 
ture of the period. He was a brother of 
Lady Diana Duff Cooper, the former Lady 
Diana Manners. The eldest son, Lord 
Granby, a lieutenant in the Grenadier 
Guards, inherits the title. 





Mrs. Witu1am K. 
VANDERBILT Sr., the 
former Anne Harri- 
man and widow of 
the grandson of Com- 
modore Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, after a 
long illness, at New 
York Hospital, in 
New York City, Apr. 
20. Daughter of the 
late Oliver Harriman, 
she was married first to Samuel Stevens 
Sands, and after he was killed in a hunting 
accident she became the wife of Lewis Mor- 
ris Rutherford. In 1903, after Rutherford’s 
death, she was married quietly in London 


to William K. Vanderbilt. 


International 


Tuomas Beer, 50, author, of a heart at- 
tack, in New York City, Apr. 18. Thomas 
Beer was known as a writer’s writer and 
was admired chiefly for his history of the 
90s, “The Mauve Decade,” and for his 
biographies of Stephen Crane and Mark 
Hanna. His short stories were more famil- 
iar to the general reading public. 


SIDESHOW 


PPP DD 





Cash Deposit— 


Milwaukee, Wis.: Emergency hospital 
X-rays revealed $2.79 inside a 35-year-old 
prisoner named Arthur C. Janke: a dollar 
bill, five quarters, two dimes, six nickels, 
and four pennies. 


Nonsupport— 


Des Moines, Iowa: A decline in “cus- 
tomers” forced the Federal Bankruptcy 
Court to report a deficit of $137.95 for the 
last half of 1939. 


Watered Stock— 


Conneaut, Ohio: Raising the pump 
handle with her nose and pushing it down 
with her throat, Olie, a Jersey cow, pumps 
enough water for herself and her thirsty 
mates, sometimes, in a burst of energy, 
flooding the barn. 


Legal Courting— 


Brooklyn, N.Y.: Declaring that public 
decency was safe because police in the case 
had to use flashlights to get evidence, Mag- 
istrate Charles E. Solomon freed four auto 
petters. 


Carrying the Male— 


Los Angeles, Calif.: Alexandria Dean, 
who writes a column on “How to Help 
Your Husband Succeed,” commented on 
her suit for separate maintenance: “The 
trouble was that I built Bruce up until he 
began to think he didn’t need me. Every 
woman ought to know how to make her 
husband successful. She also should know 
when to stop.” 


Bedtime Stories— 


San Antonio, Texas: Martin Michon 
dreamed he had been shot and awoke to 
find that he was: his revolver under the 
pillow had gone off. 


Montreal, Que.: Adrien Chaumont 
dreamed he was dead and awoke to find he 
wasn’t: a collapse had been so real he was 
taken to the morgue and placed on a slab. 


Outdated— 
Schenectady, N. Y.: Phi Delta Theta 


members at Union College bought a 35- 
cent classified ad to get a “brother” a date. 
Twenty-five girls responded. 


Little Audrey— 


Independence, Mo.: “Show me the 
clock,” Kenneth Morford sleepily asked 
his 2-year-old daughter, Audrey, who had 
toddled into the bedroom. She thought he 
said “throw.” The clock hit Daddy’s nose 
at 7:01 a.m. 
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Pied Piper 


1877 — 


Down the highway, and up 
the lane comes the haunting 
appeal. It’s as old as man, as 
irresistible as woman, as timely 
as the seasons, as new as today’s 
magazine. It lifts 2,500,000 
eyes from the furrow. It stirs 2,500,000 
hearts from the sink. The Pied Piper of the 
farm has tuned his monthly lay of progress. 
The new Farm Journal is in the mail box. 


For 63 years Farm Journal has combed 
the world for developments that offer a bet- 
ter, finer, farmer’s life and has sung the tune 
to rural America. For 63 years it has made 
workable suggestions for reaching that goal. 
For 63 years its editors have grinned as the 
goal was neared, and moved it ahead another 


tantalizing step. 


The song has moved with the times. Finer pa- 
per and faster printing have made its 


tune more tuneful. Four-day print- 


Graham Patterson, Publisher, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ DETROIT ¢ PACIFIC COAST 












mes 
ing has quickened the tempo and improved 
its rhythm. But the tune itself stays perfect. 


The irresistible appeal stays irresistible. It is 


the invitation to new success and happiness. 


Do you wonder that Farm Journal influ- 
ences more farm readers than any magazine 
in history? Do you wonder that advertisers, 
seeing in it the very heart and soul of their 
own appeal, have given it more and more 
advertising pages every year? Do you wonder 
that Farm Journal is now the leader on farm 
table and sales desk alike? If you do wonder, 

look for the Pied Piper in each 


issue. You will find it instantly. 





Today’s Greatest Rural Force 




































































Sturtevant Ventilating Equipment 
installed throughout—handling a 
total of 520 tons of air per hour. 








IN SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE — in the 
beautiful New England city of Rochester 
(population 10,000 plus) —stands one of 
America’s finest and most up to date schools. 
And, indeed, it is a monument—a monument 
not only to youth but to the wisdom and 
vision of the public spirited citizens of 
Rochester, New Hampshire! And a monu- 
ment to those whose generosity made this 
school possible. 


Named for the late Leon C. Spaulding, and 
built at a cost of over $1,000,000, the new 
Spaulding High School covers an area of 33 
acres, including grounds. Designed to pro- 
vide the finest, most complete high school 
educational and sports facilities obtainable, 
this school includes even a model suite of 
home rooms, where the girls learn the essen- 
tials of home-making and interior decoration 
—and for the boys, even a foundry, not to 
mention electric, machine, automobile, finish- 
ing, cabinet and pattern shops. 


The new Spaulding High School, Rochester, N. H. 
was made possible by a gift of approximately 
$540,000 from the Spaulding families, a grant from 
the Federal Public Works Administration (459% of 
the cost), and an appropriation of $40,000 from 
the City of Rochester, N. H. 


BUILDING COMMITTEE: Robert D. Marsh... 
Joshua Studley . . . Walter H. Wood, Chairman 
. . - Arthur.S. Rollins, Superintendent of Schools, 
Secretary and Adviser to Committee. 
ARCHITECT : ChaseR. Whitcher, Manchester, N.H. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER: Albert B. Franklin, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 

HEATING &VENTILATING CONTRACTORS: 
M. J. Flaherty Company, Boston, Mass. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS: Rugo Construction 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Other Cities 


Sturtevant 
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War Sentiment 


On a recent trip I was shocked by the 
viewpoint of many Easterners that the 
Allies are fighting our battle and that we 
should jump in right away to help them 
out. To make the world safe for democ- 
racy—again? We Westerners are pro-Ally, 
of course, but it’s going to take more than 
a few folks back East to put us into an- 
other European mess. 

R. E. McCORMICK 

Denver, Colo. 





Possession Purchases 


Admiral Pratt did not actually say so, 
but his article in the Apr. 15 issue of 
Newsweek (“Danger Spot: The Dutch 
West Indies”) seems to emphasize that the 
time has come for the United States to 
look out for itself by purchasing the Neth- 
erlands holdings so necessary to our de- 
fense of the Panama Canal. And while we 
are speaking of defense, there was a bill in- 
troduced in Congress last fall by Rep. 
Franck R. Havenner of California author 
izing negotiations for the French and Brit- 
ish possessions on a war-debt basis. Cer- 
tainly the Allies could use the difference 
(they are certain to set a price higher 
than their present obligations) , and it be- 
gins to look as if Holland, faced by Nazi 
threats, might have need of a little spend 
ing money, too. 

C. V. MILLER 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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Appreciation 

I am glad to see that NEWSWEEK is 
maintaining its high standards of accuracy, 
even when it does a rush job. I enjoyed 
your story of the invasion of Denmark and 
Norway very much and I think you are to 
be congratulated on the manner in which 
you handled it. 

The same cannot be said of the accuracy 
of some other publications. For instance, 
they referred to “Ingrid the Crown Prin- 
cess of Denmark” as “King Gustav's 
daughter.” Since she visited here last sum- 
mer and was at the time introduced as the 
daughter of the Crown Prince of Sweden 
and as King Gustav’s granddaughter, | 
think the mistake is hardly permissible. 

Once more, congratulations on your 
handling of the story. 

RUBY BURROUGHS (MRS. WILLIAM L.) BATT 

New York City 





Election Dates 

I noted with some surprise that you sa) 
(Periscope, Apr. 22) “a bill, slated for 
passage in both Houses of Congress” would 
change the date of national elections to 
October. Does not the Constitution fix the 
traditional date for general elections as 
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“the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November”? Apparently a constitu- 
tional amendment, not simple legislation, 
would be needed to change the date. Sure- 
ly the New Dealers haven’t forgotten the 
Constitution to that extent. 
HERMAN L. BENDEN 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Constitution specifies only that “the 
Congress may determine” the time of na- 
tional elections. The present November 
tradition was set by simple legislation and 
may be changed the same way. 





To Mr. Nathan 


Merely a word or two to lash out at you 
for your more than kind treatment of 
“An International Incident” which you 
regarded as a play (Newsweek, Apr. 15). 

Unless they changed it mightily in New 
York it could not have been .unlike the 
Doston version wherein “a bust on the 
snoot” received by Miss Barrymore was 
the apex in humor of the evening and so 
rezarded by the audience composed mostly 
of New England apple-knockers. 

And again, do you recall the ever pres- 
ent Foo dogs in blue in each and all hotel 
rooms, coast to coast, while the handsome 
Kent Smith mooned nostalgically over 
this former pal of the family’s from the 
Middle West? 

Perhaps Vincent Sheean is a friend of 
yours but please remember there are 
doubtless many people, myself among 
them, who look to you for dispassionate 
criticism. Why you didn’t use the words, 
in the usual Nathan traditional manner, 
tripe, trash, baloney, etc., I shall probably 
never know. 

ROBERT F. DREW 

Boston, Mass. 





Frozen Bodies 


The letter of R. M. Fisher in re “Frozen 
Bodies” and your comment (NEWSWEEK, 
Apr. 15) reminds me that accounts of the 
search for the bodies of Lt. Comdr. G. W. 
De Long and his party in the Lena delta 
after the wreck of the U.S.S. Jeannette in 
1881 stated their discovery was due to 
seeing De Long’s frozen arm extended up- 
ward through the snow, the hand holding 


his journal. 
J.M. ELLICOTT 


Captain, USN Retired 
Mare Island, Calif. 





Newsweek’s Maps 

May I compliment you on the clarity of 
your maps in the Apr. 22 Newsweek, il- 
lustrating the current Scandinavian situa- 
tion. I find maps are much easier to read, 
and generally less confusing, when they 
show the water areas in lighter colors than 
the land areas. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


E. T. LANDON 
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a HUSBAND LEARNS ABOUT 





































AND MARRIAGE! 





HUSBAND: “Why are your Manhattans invarii HUSBAND: “What do you mean, ‘married’? 
ably so smooth and mellow?” Explain yourself.” 
FRIEND: “I'll tell you. The ManhattansI serve FRIEND: “Well, best cocktails, like rare cham- 
are properly ‘married,’” pagnes, are blended and ingredients allowed 
to ‘wed’ thoroughly in the bottle.” 


HUSBAND: “Where do you get deli- 
cious cocktails ready-mixed that way?” 


FRIEND: “Just ask for Heublein’s Club 
Cocktails. These, as everyone knows, 
are the world’s finest.” 





IF YOU ARE ACCUSTOMED to the _ sophisticated taste will verify the fact that 
enjoyment of the exquisite cocktailsserved these ready-mixed cocktails do possess, 
regularly in society’s smartest rendezvous, _in full, delicious measure, the same high 
you will be equally delighted with the excellence as those blended habitually by 
distinguished quality and flavor of Heu- the world’s ablest bartenders. 

blein’s CLUB COCKTAILS.* Your 


( Meabling 
(_TECLUB _ ) 


* What isn’t used from an 
opened bottle keeps indefinitely © 


JUST STIR OR SHAKE 


WITH ICE 


DRY MARTINI (71 proof) 
MARTINI ( Medium Sweet 60 proof) 
MANHATTAN (65 proof) 

OLD FASHIONED (80 proof) 
SIDE CAR (60 proof) 

DAIQUIRI (70 proof) 

BRONX (60 proof) 






WEUBLEIN'S 


THE CLUB 


MAN HATTAN, 
























G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. 





HEUBLEIN of HARTFORD Since 1875 
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16,000,000,000 Tin Cans 


APOLEON in 1795 offered a 

12,000 franc prize in order to 
stimulate the discovery of a method 
of preserving food for the use of the 
French army. It was won by Appert, 
a Parisian confectioner, whose proc- 
ess laid the groundwork for the can- 
ning industry of today. 

The research work of the can 
manufacturing industry has been 
largely responsible for developments 
leading to the safe preservation of 
hundreds of varieties of canned foods, 
and for constant progress in improv- 
ing the quality and reducing the price 
of its products. 

Over 200 American factories 
are engaged in the manufacture of 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it 1s part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 
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nearly 50,000,000 tin cans a day or 
more than 16 billion a year, with a 
value exceeding $350,000,000. Of 
this enormous total about 11 billion 
cans are used for food products, and 
the rest for paint, oil, tobacco, beer 
and chemicals. 

The can manufacturing in- 
dustry buys materials produced by 
other industries to the extent of nearly 
$250,000,000 a year. Latest available 
figures indicate that the industry 
provides employment to more than 
30,000 wage earners, an increase of 
42% since 1933, while its annual 
payroll of nearly $40,000,000 repre- 
sents a rise of over 60% in the same 
brief period. 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 











Copyright 1940--Bank of New York 
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J. Edgar Hoover’s Status 


The movements against G-man Hoover 
are rapidly fizzling and are unlikely to be 
whipped up again soon. Attorney General 
Jackson is keeping a close watch on FBI 
activities to see that they don’t needless- 
ly stir up new criticism. Moreover, Henry 
A. Schweinhaut, head of the Justice De- 
partment’s civil-liberties division, is now 
completing an exhaustive report which 
gives Hoover a clean bill of health in the 
much-publicized case involving arrest of 
Detroit Loyalist sympathizers. The report 
is being well documented to counteract 
the inevitable Leftist charges that it’s just 
a “whitewash.” 


Hull and Republicans 


Note that Hull, by emphasizing the 
danger to the US’s rubber supply, took the 
curse off his statement about the Dutch 
East Indies as far as Republican Presiden- 
tial candidates Taft and Vandenberg are 
concerned. Coming from Ohio and Mich- 
igan, Taft and Vandenberg couldn’t pro- 
test without going counter to their states’ 
key industries—tires and autos. So, in ef- 
fect, they are put in the position of being 
isolationist regarding Europe, intervention- 
ist regarding the Orient. 


Democratic Chairmen? 


Best bets for keynoter (temporary chair- 
man) and permanent chairman of the 
Democratic National Convention are 
Speaker Bankhead and Senator Barkley. 
F.D.R. would probably prefer a more New 
Dealish keynoter than Bankhead (some of 
his aides want Senator Pepper for the job) , 
but it’s doubtful that Bankhead can be 
passed over without creating disharmony. 
Most likely alternate for either job: Sena- 
tor Byrnes. 


Political Straws 


A strong movement is being started to 
get the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania for US Solicitor 
General Francis Biddle . . . Congression- 
al leaders, in no mood for an additional 
hot fight, plan to ignore F.D.R.’s recom- 
mendation for extending and amending the 
Administrative Reorganization Law .. . 
Despite Morgenthau’s announcement that 
the Treasury was not free to make any 


statement on its investigation of Paul Mc- 
Nutt’s Two Per Cent Club, McNutt’s 
friends are confident that a statement will 
be made by some suitable government au- 
thority in the near future; strong intra- 
Administration pressure is being put on 
Morgenthau . . . Last word in impartiality: 
Walter Hallanan, GOP National Commit- 
teeman for West Virginia, had in his 
pockets the petitions for filing both Dew- 
ey’s and Taft’s names in the state’s pri- 
mary when, at deadline time, both decided 
to stay out. Although he had taken no po- 
sition, he apparently consented to accom- 
modate each side by filing a petition. 


Mexican Oil Reply 


Mexico’s rejection of Hull’s proposal to 
arbitrate the oil dispute will be published 
very shortly. Instead of arbitration, it’s 
probable that Mexico will propose a com- 
mission not to award claims (as was done 
in the agrarian lands expropriation) but 
to evaluate the confiscated oil properties. 
US oil companies will fight this commission 
proposal to the last ditch. They believe ac- 
ceptance of valuation would indicate that 
they considered the expropriation legal. 


Trivia 

Paul McNutt has written a book on the 
campaign issues, which Bobbs-Merrill will 
publish shortly; F.D.R. read the manu- 
script and told McNutt to go ahead with 
publication . . . Southeastern Kansas had 
a scare last week until the US Weather 
Bureau canceled its previous forecast of 
“floods”; it seems the observer at Lebo, 
Kan., in reporting rainfall, “forgot to di- 
vide by ten” . . . A census taker finally 
caught up with Mrs. Roosevelt in a San 
Francisco hotel on Apr. 8—the time set 
aside for registering “transients and the 
homeless.” 





Shanghai Graft 


J apan’s failure to get control of the 
Shanghai International Settlement in this 
month’s election traces—in part—to sabo- 
tage by Japanese military officials, who 
find the area’s foreign-controlled banks an 
ideal depository for their graft. Reports 
from multiple sources leave no doubt that 
such graft is wholesale. (For example, the 
Chinese exported last year’s tea crop via 
Tokyo-controlled ports by the standard 
procedure of distributing about 40% of the 
sales price to Japanese Army and Navy 
officers.) If these “profits” were sent home, 
they’d be heavily taxed and might well 
cause scandals. So Shanghai’s foreign- 
owned banks are now loaded with the of- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ficers’ accounts. To make sure the banks 
would remain in foreign hands, the officers 
worked to undermine Tokyo’s strategy of 
packing the Settlement with Japanese who 
met the voting requirements. 


King vs. Duce 


Through diplomatic channels it’s learned 
that the Italian royal family, in a confer- 
ence with Mussolini three weeks ago, went 
strongly on record against Italian partici- 
pation in any major European warfare. 
Both the King and Crown Prince Humbert 
decided, in the light of events, to protest 
vigorously against the Duce’s “dangerous” 
policy. Humbert, who commands a major 
wing of the Italian Army, backed his posi- 
tion with statements from generals under 
his command who would not have dared to 
express such opinions personally to the 
Duce. Mussolini’s reply to the protest is 
said to have been: “I will bear it in mind.” 


Labor Party Participation? 


If present trends continue, expect the 
British Labor party in May to reverse it- 
self and authorize the entrance of some of 
its leaders into the British Cabinet. Key 
men in the party, encouraged by the gov- 
ernment’s vigorous steps in Norway, now 
favor the action. They’d like to see the 
party abandon its present policy of not 
participating in the government and re- 
maining free to criticize. If the authoriza- 
tion is granted, look for Herbert Morrison 
and Arthur Greenwood to get Cabinet 
posts. Talk is that Greenwood would take 
over the Ministry of Supply and that Mor- 
rison would get the Ministry of Transport 
post he held under Ramsay MacDonald. 


Japan’s Hostages 

Japan is adopting an old trick to keep its 
Chinese puppet, Wang Ching-wei, in line. 
With the establishment of the China re- 
gime, the sons of a number of Wang’s 
leading subordinates were brought to Ja- 
pan as “students.” They’re actually being 
held as hostages to insure against the 
Wang government’s kicking over the 
traces. The same technique is being used 
to try to undermine financial support for 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime. Wealthy Chi- 
nese abroad who’ve been giving financial 
aid to the Chungking government are get- 
ting warnings to shift their allegiance un- 
less they want their relatives in Japanese- 
occupied areas to suffer. 


Nazi-Communist Cooperation 
Typical of the way in which the Nazis 

are capitalizing on Soviet friendship is the 

post-invasion encouragement Germany is 
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quietly giving to Norwegian Communists. 
When the Germans marched in, all Left- 
wing parties except the Communists were 
suppressed and their leaders arrested or 
driven into hiding. The Reds were given 
every assistance and urged to propagandize 
for the invader within the working classes. 
This is already well under way, with em- 
phasis on the theme that “Britain is re- 
sponsible for spreading the war to the 
north.” Under Nazi urging, the Commu- 
nists are also working to “reconstruct” the 
disrupted labor and cooperative move- 
ments so as to provide the Germans with 
a basis for statements that life is “normal” 
in Norway. 


Cardenas Strategy — 


In the muddle of Mexican politics, look 
for the Presidential candidacy of Gen. 
Sanchez Tapia suddenly to gain strength. 
Behind this is the defection of many Car- 
denas supporters from Avila Camacho, of- 
ficial government candidate. Camacho has 
gradually swung to the Right and indicat- 
ed that he will junk much of Cardenas’ 
revolutionary program if elected. On the 
other hand, Sanchez Tapia is considered 
“more cooperative,” and there’s every in- 
dication that Cardenas has switched some 
support to his campaign. This may be 
primarily a threat to force Avila Camacho 
back in line, but as a last resort it will give 
the government a substitute candidate. 


Foreign Notes 


After his recent lecture-survey tour here, 
Alfred Duff Cooper made an informal re- 
port to Chamberlain, saying that US sen- 
timent against war involvement was sur- 
prisingly strong, that influential Americans 
were skeptical of the chances for an Allied 
victory, and that Germany’s propaganda 
here far outclassed the Allies’ . . . New 
editions of some official Spanish school- 
books take up the Nazi theme of blaming 
Jews for many social and economic ills . . . 
In US maritime circles there’s strong skep- 
ticism about Britain’s official announce- 
ment that Bermuda will become the point 
where British ships from all over the world 
will meet to proceed in convoy. A favorite 
guess is that this may be a ruse to divert 
German attention from the real points of 
convergence .. . Sir Nevile Henderson, ex- 
British Ambassador to Berlin, will soon be 
given a key Foreign Office post. 





Government and Business 


The Caskie vacancy on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will definitely go to 
a Southerner, thus avoiding upset of the 
new policy of readjusting cases of rate dis- 


crimination; Roosevelt has privately 
agreed to leave it to Southerners in Con- 
gress to pick an appointee or list of accept- 
able appointees . . . Yugoslavia has sent 








an agent here to try to wangle a big loan, 
despite the Johnson Act’s provisions 
against lending to countries in default on 
their war debts . . . The US Chamber of 
Commerce invited both Secretary Hull and 
Under-Secretary Welles to address its an- 
nual convention, but both declined. 


Brazil and Hoover Jr. 


It’s now possible to identify the “Cali- 
fornia company” which (as revealed here 
Apr. 1) the Brazilian Government has 
signed up for the huge task of surveying 
the whole of Brazil for oil. The firm is 
United Geophysical Co., headed by Her- 
bert Hoover Jr. The plan is to use the 
company’s recently developed mass spec- 
trometer, which is supposed to detect the 
presence of subterranean oil more accurate- 
ly than earlier devices. 


Business Footnotes 


The US Government has been conferring 
with General Motors officials about the 
possibility of placing experimental orders 
for light torpedo boats with the Fisher 
Body division . . . The row within the 
liquor industry may cause abandonment 
of the industry’s exhibit at the N.Y. 
World’s Fair. Although last-minute efforts 
are being made to save the show, Distilled 
Spirits Institute officials have already ob- 
tained bids for demolishing the exhibit . . . 
Chief Congressional backers of the Pat- 
man Anti-Chain Store Bill are now so dis- 
couraged that they privately say they’re 
just hoping for legislation to prevent fur- 
ther growth of chains. 





Miscellany 

A group of independent Hollywood pro- 
ducers are starting a movement to form 
a new producers’ association along the 
lines of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America (Hays office) . 
They’re taking the step because the pow- 
erful MPPDA allegedly won’t admit the 
independents to membership . . . The artist 
Diego Rivera will be given about $85,000 
by the Mexican Government to write, di- 
rect, and produce a movie on the Mexican 
oil issue . . . United Artists is pressuring 
exhibitors to show the successful film “Re- 
becca” at increased admission fees; it’s part 
of a campaign for upping admission prices 
generally to make up for lost foreign reve- 
nue on films. 


Press Notes 


British correspondents in Denmark are 
likely to be interned till the war’s end; 
they’re fuming because the British Minis- 
ter simply hurried out of the country, 
while France’s Minister got French corres- 
pondents released by refusing to leave 
without them . .. The Scripps-Howard 
chain is dickering for The Indianapolis 
News, which it plans to merge with its own 
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Indianapolis Times . . . The jointly pub. 
lished New Orleans States and New Or. 
leans Times-Picayune are rated as excel. 
lent bets for one of next week’s Pulitzer 
awards because of their work in uncovering 
Louisiana political scandals . . . John §, 
Knight, publisher of The Akron Beacon 
Journal and Miami Herald, is trying to 
buy Hearst’s Detroit Times as well as The 
Detroit Free Press. 


Temple Retirement? 


Discount talk that Shirley Temple, long 
ranked as No. 1 box-office attraction js 
about to quit the movies. It’s true that 
she'll probably leave Twentieth Century- 
Fox after her next film, even though her 
contract has some fourteen months to go, 
The reason is that her “Bluebird” film was 
a bad flop, and the studio admits it doesn’t 
know what to do with her at her present 
age. However, she'll probably be switched 
immediately to Universal, where Joseph 
Pasternak, who nursed Deanna Durbin 
through the adolescent stage, thinks he 
knows how to put her back in the hit class. 


Italy vs. Thompson 


Here’s an illustration of Italy’s effective 
censorship technique—retribution against 
correspondents rather than direct blue-pen- 
ciling of dispatches. When Dorothy 
Thompson, whose column is syndicated by 
The N.Y. Herald Tribune, was in Rome 
this month, she sent a hot dispatch re- 
peating rumors about Mussolini’s health. 
Italian officials let the story go through but 
promptly notified James Minifie, The Her- 
ald Tribune’s regular Rome correspondent, 
that appearance of the passage in US news- 
papers would result in an order to Minifie 
to leave the country in 24 hours. Minifie 
notified his home office by phone, and the 
offensive passages were deleted. 


Missing Persons 


Joseph P. Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson’s 
private secretary and close adviser, keeps a 
voting residence in Jersey City but spends 
most of his time in Washington, where he 
has a law office. He spends hours daily 
lunching and holding court with old cronies 
at the Mayflower Hotel; says he doesn’t 
know what Democrat he’ll support for 
President . . . Umberto Nobile, Italian air- 
ship commander whom the Fascist govern- 
ment retired “in disgrace” after the Italia’s 
ill-fated North Pole flight, lives in Lock- 
port, Ill., and teaches aerodynamics and 
aviation design at the Lewis Holy Name 
School of Aeronautics. He’s a motoring 
addict, though friends say he drives errat- 
ically . . . Fred Snodgrass, N.Y. Giant 
outfielder credited with “the costliest muff 
in baseball” (a dropped fly that supposed- 
ly cost his team the 1912 World Series), 
lives on a ranch near Ventura, Calif., oper- 
ates an electrical-supply store in Oxnard, 
and often ‘umpires school ball games. 
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Despite Troubles America Grew Great 


We are exhorted on all sides by calamity difficult early periods of our history. 


howlers. They remind us of our troubles History repeats. While the anvil chorus 
so often that we might be in danger of fas distracted our attention, recovery 
developing a national inferiority com- ¢,5 past excesses has been going on 
plex, except for one cheering fact: again right under our eyes for 8 years. 
America has always had troubles—and Since 1932, the value of listed stocks, 
always will have. Those prone to “view owned by millions of men and women, 
with alarm” were predicting our national _has risen 30 billion dollars. Annual na- 
doom back in 1837,in 1870,in 1893 and tional income has increased by 16 bil- 
again in 1907. They are still doing it. But lions. New industries and amazing new 
they have always been wrong. And mean- _ products have been developed. New for- 
while, fortunes have been made by work- _ tunes have been built. Others are in the 
ers and business men and investors who _ building. 
kept their faith in the future of America American people — 132,000,000 of 
in spite of all the evidence that the coun- —_them—will never stop wanting—and get- 


try was well on its way to the dogs. This ting—more of the things that make for 
nation has actually grown great on Zts deeper enjoyment of living. Supplying 
own troubles. their insatiable demands means that 

To hear the prophets of doom tell it, America still offers great opportunities 
you might think there was nothing more _in infinite variety. Men and women who 
to the story than unemployment—deficits know that this country faces a bright fu- 
— labor troubles — foreclosures — taxes ture know, too, that thrift and intelligent 
—war in Europe. Troubles, yes, serious investment are the best way to personal 
troubles, but they are nothing new. independence and national economic 
We have had all those evils in far more __ security. 


In spite of depressions, foreign wars and economic uncertainties, 


no country in the world has a greater future than America. 


Offices in NEW YORK - NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO - WASHINGTON - LONDON 
PARIS + and in over 50 additional cities. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange and other leading Exchanges 
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Home-Style Soups verre 


At Restaurants And 
Fountains Everywhere, 


You Can Enjoy The Same 
exp rasmouen oon a Rich, Heartening Soups 
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ATING OUT” is like “eating in” when your 

favorite counter serves your favorite soup— 
by Heinz/ For every bowlful of hale and hearty PROPRIETORS — 
Heinz Home-style Soup is brimming with irre- MAIL IN THIS COUPON! 
sistible, homemade flavor Heinz Chefs capture Speed up service —step 
by careful, small-batch cooking. Soda fountains, up profits—by featuring 
luncheonettes and tea rooms from coast to coast Heinz Home-style Soups 
are equipped with the Heinz Electric Soup on your menu! 
Kitchen that facilitates prompt, speedy service 
of these delectable dishes. An electric soup cup 
heats them in two minutes—as you watch. 


All 23 Heinz Home-style Soups—luscious 
cream soups, vegetable soups, savory chicken 
soups—are available in 10-ounce and 16-ounce 
tins. Be sure to include a supply of these old- 
fashioned favorites in your next grocery order. 
For extra-good eating at home or away from 
home, you'll find “there’s no soup like Heinz!” 


H.J. Heinz Co., Dept. NW -4, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kindly rush me complete details about Heinz 
Electric Soup Kitchen—and enclose descrip- 


tive material about Heinz two-minute soup 
home “style “y service for my customers! 
Name 


GUESTS AT YOUR TABLE Street 
City _ State 














Kind of business operated : _ 
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Wide World cablephoto 
German seaplanes at Stavanger sighted by British raiders 


Allies Start Applying Squeeze 


to German Invaders of Norway 


First Major Test of War 
Shapes up on Northern Front; 
Nazis Suffer 3 Setbacks 


After months of waiting behind the 
Westwall and the Maginot Line, the Ger- 
man and Allied Armies last week finally 
came to grips in open battle—but more 
than 1,000 miles from their great fortifica- 
tions. In the face of heavy German air at- 
tacks, British and French troops, support- 
ed by sea power, landed along northern 
and central sections of the grim Norwegian 
coast, and this week a battle developed 
around the vital port of Trondheim. In ad- 
dition, Allied troops dashed to the aid of 
Norwegian forces battling for Hamar, 
only 60 miles north of Oslo (see map, page 
29). 

The Allied-German struggle in the val- 
leys and fjords of Norway thus became the 
focal point of the entire war. But on the 
sea and in the air elsewhere the struggle 
broadened. The German Air Force struck 
repeatedly at the British Fleet off Norway 
and in the North Sea, and planes staged a 
night raid over the Thames estuary. Brit- 





ish naval forces continued to attack Ger- 
man communications with the forces in 
Norway. Planes bombed the Danish air 
base at Aalborg, from which the Germans 
have been ferrying troops by air to Nor- 
way, and made repeated raids on captured 
Norwegian air bases. The increased pace 
of air activity touched even the western 
front, where extensive combats took place. 


Allied Expedition 


The first Allied step was to reassemble 
the forces—estimated at from 50,000 to 
100,000 men—that had been prepared last 
month for an expedition to aid Finland. 
Blacked-out trains carried troops to ports 
on the British east coast, and there the 
men were equipped with sheepskin coats, 
leather jackets, sealskin caps, and even 
saddles for reindeer. Excursion steamers 
chugged across harbors loading troops into 
gray-painted transports, and _ warships 
glided in, ready to serve as escorts. In the 
British force was a Canadian division 
which had been training in Britain since 
last December. 

In France, troops were gathered at 
Lyon—Poles from the Polish Army in 
exile (who have been itching to get a crack 


at the Germans), Alpine chasseurs (the 
famous Blue Devils), especially trained 
for mountain fighting, and tough regulars 
from the Foreign Legion. Fifty trains— 
the normal troop train carries about 500 
men—took this army to France’s western- 
most port, Brest. 

In the meantime, Britain’s air force 
and planes of the fleet air arm (craft based 
on carriers or otherwise attached to the 
navy) carried out raid after raid on the 
German positions in Norway and on trans- 
ports and supply ships attempting to 
break through with reinforcements and 
artillery for the garrisons established in the 
southern part of the invaded country. 
Thirteen times planes bombed the airport 
at Stavanger—the best field in Norway 
and equipped for both land and sea planes 
—with high explosive and incendiary pro- 
jectiles. Others blasted the air base at 
Kristiansand and the important Vernes 
military field, 12 miles to the east of 
Trondheim. 

In cooperation with the RAF, the navy 
also delivered the most spectacular blow in 
the great battle of sea vs. air power, At 
dawn on Apr. 17, a lone bomber dropped 
flares over the Stavanger airport, which is 
on the shore of the North Sea 11 miles 
south of the town itself, then from war- 
ships lying offshore came the roar of heavy 
naval guns, and for 80 minutes high ex- 
plosive shells with more penetrating power 
than any bomb ripped into the concrete 
runways and big hangars of the airport. It 
was not until the fleet had concluded its 
bombardment and was steaming home 
that the German Air Force located it and, 
according to the British, managed to dam- 
age one cruiser. (The Germans claimed 
they had sunk one cruiser and hit two 
others.) 

The Germans had expected an Allied 
landing at Namsos, 100 miles north of their 
own strategic foothold at Trondheim. Some 
400 special German troops were landed by 
plane near the town. There, on slushy 
roads in the farming country around Nam- 
sos, they met British advance guards and 
were driven back. Then, as more Allied 
detachments landed, German planes swept 
down with bombs and spitting machine 
guns. 

This was the acid test for the Allies— 
the first time that troops landing from the 
sea had been opposed by aircraft. Although 
Namsos was severely damaged, the British 
claimed they carried out their operation 
with the loss of only one trawler and no 
loss of life. By this week the Allied troops 
were battling their way down the railway 
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to Trondheim, where the Germans have 
dug trenches and made machine-gun pill- 
boxes of houses. (German Air Force offi- 
cers established their headquarters in the 
Hotel Britannia.) 

South of Trondheim the Allies effected 
at least three more landings. One was at 
Molde—known as the “City of Roses” 
and Norway’s prettiest town—threatening 
Trondheim by both sea and land. Farther 
up Romsdals Fjord from Molde, troops 
poured ashore in the face of slashing Nazi 
air attacks at one of the most strategic po- 
sitions in Norway: Andalsnes. This _pic- 
turesque village is built at the foot of 
5,000-foot mountains, and from it a 170- 
mile railroad runs directly-across Norway 
and down into the great central valley 
above Oslo. 

Recognizing the seriousness of this Brit- 
ish threat, the Germans had earlier 
dropped parachute troops at Dombas, a 
junction on the railroad. Norwegian troops 
picked many of them off and captured the 
rest. 


Norse Alcazar 

The most daring Allied landing occurred 
87 miles from the open sea in the great 
Sogne Fjord, a deep waterway with tower- 
ing cliffs on each side that penetrates the 
Norwegian coast for 112 miles. There, 
troops and guns were landed—apparently 
to the surprise of the Germans—at Laer- 
dalséra. From it a good highway leads to 
the Oslo-Bergen railway and into Central 
Norway. From both Laerdalséra and An- 
dalsnes, Allied forces reinforced the Nor- 
wegians in the Hamar region, and they also 
were in a position to catch the Germans on 
an open flank west of Oslo. 

In the fertile valley just north of Oslo, 
the very heart of their country, the Nor- 
wegians last week fought as desperately 
as did the Belgians in 1914 to hold off the 
superior German invaders. Instead of the 
Kaiser’s ponderous military machine, how- 
ever, Hitler’s troops consisted of light, 
specially trained forces which attempted 
the same sort of quick, thrusting attacks 
that cut Poland to pieces. 

First the Nazis mopped up the region 
south and east of Oslo that borders on 
Sweden. Norwegian resistance broke when 
General Ericksen, the Norse commander, 
fled to Sweden with his troops. Next, the 
Germans assaulted and captured the stra- 
tegic rail center of Kongsvinger, where 
135 volunteers returning from Finland 
manned the fortress’ 1894-vintage guns 
for a hopeless few days. They suffered 100 
casualties. Capture of Kongsvinger gave 
the Germans undisputed possession of 
Southern Norwegian rail lines leading into 
Sweden and cleared the path for reinforce- 
ments which might come later over the 
Swedish railways. 

In their drive north of Oslo the Germans 
ran into stiffer opposition in a rolling, 
wooded terrain closely resembling the 
Hudson River Valley. Before the arrival of 
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International radiophoto 


Fallen German airmen rescued by a British destroyer 


Allied reinforcements the Norwegians and 
Germans had continued an eleven-day bat- 
tle around Hamar. The Germans pushed 
on to Elverum, where a few British officers 
arrived to establish contact with the de- 
fending Norwegians. 

By this week the Germans were pound- 
ing up Lake Mjésa toward the strategic 
town of Lillehammer. This village is a 
noted artists’ resort, the home of Sigrid 
Undset, novelist and Nobel Prize winner 
who went to work in the Norwegian cen- 
sor’s office soon after the German invasion 
started. 

At numerous other points the Germans 
likewise hurried to consolidate their po- 
sitions. From Kristiansand they struck 
north without meeting any real resistance. 
From Stavanger they pushed south along 
the coast railway and captured Egersund. 
At Trondheim, four days before the Allied 
landings in the region, the Nazis carried out 
another of the tricks by which they have 
baffled the Norwegians ever since the 
beginning of hostilities. A German agent 
sent a telegram to the commander of a 
fort at Hegra, some 20 miles from Trond- 
heim on the railway leading to Sweden. It 
instructed him to pass a Norwegian troop 
train. Not unt'l the special had whizzed 


by did the Norwegians discover that it 
was filled with German soldiers. 

With this force the Germans established 
control of the rail line to the Swedish 
border and cut Norway in two. Then by 
air they launched a concerted attack on 
the Hegra fortress. But in impregnable 
shelters under 10 feet of granite the tiny 
Norwegian garrison held out with such 
tenacity that Swedish newspapers dubbed 
Hegra the “Alcazar of Norway.” 

At Narvik, up in the Arctic circle, the 
Germans claimed that they still occupied 
the town and boasted that they had re- 
inforced their troops and landed supplies 
in the harbor by seaplane. However, they 
admitted not only the loss of their destroy- 
er flotilla in the British naval attack of 
Apr. 13 but the death of Commodore 
Bonte, 43-year-old commander of all de- 
stroyers in the German Navy, as well. 

But the British maintained a close block- 
ade at the iron-ore port, occupied Bodé, to 
the south, and Tromsé, to the north. Then, 
on Monday, the British warned all civil- 
ians to leave Narvik because of an im- 
pending bombardment and attack. In ad- 
dition newly mobilized Norwegian forces 
hemmed in the German force there from 
the rear. The Germans, however, apparent- 
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ly still controlled the 23-mile iron-ore rail- 
way, and this put them in a position to 
damage the line and shut off Swedish ore 
from Britain. The Norwegians have already 
blocked some of the 23 tunnels, and should 
the Nazis blow up bridges—including one 
9000 feet long—the line would be put out 
of commission for months. 


Survivors 

In London British survivors of the first 
destroyer attack on Narvik, made against 
odds on Apr. 10, were received as heroes. 
They told how their ship, the Hardy, was 
put out of action and grounded. The cap- 
tain—and commander of the entire attack- 
ing flotilla—R. A. Warburton-Lee, died 
from wounds, but more than 100 of the 
Hardy’s men managed to swim ashore. 
There they were sheltered by the Nor- 
wegians and rescued by British ships after 
the second attack on Narvik. 

Winston Churchill, first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, welcomed the returned seamen 
with a significant little speech in which he 
hailed them as “the vanguard of the ar- 
mies” with which the Allies would free 
Norway “this summer.” 


Politics 

As the fighting began to develop into a 
major campaign, the last chance of success 
for a German political coup in Norway 
vanished. This scheme, which the Nazis 
had counted on to overwhelm Norway as 
it had Denmark, first failed when King 
Haakon and the government of Premier 
Johan Nygaardsvold escaped from Oslo 
and refused to accept the German de- 
mands, including one that Maj. Vidkun 
Quisling, Norwegian Nazi leader, be made 
new Premier. 

Quisling proclaimed himself Premier 
anyway, although the Germans did not of- 
ficially recognize him and attempted to 
maintain contact with King Haakon. Last 
week Quisling announced his “resignation,” 
and the Nazis “prevailed” upon the Nor- 
wegian Supreme Court to appoint an Ad- 
ministrative Council headed by Ingolf 
Christensen, 68-year-old governor of Oslo 
Province. They then tried to persuade the 
King to accept this council as the Nor- 
wegian government. 

From his hideaway “somewhere in Nor- 
way”—where he has been driven by Ger- 
man bombing attacks—the monarch re- 
fused to consider the council as anything 
more than a temporary administrative 
agency and issued a proclamation urging 
all Norwegians to support “this fight for 
freedom.” As soon as this was received in 
Berlin, Arne Scheel, Norwegian Minister to 
the Reich for nineteen years, was notified 
by the Foreign Office and told to leave that 
afternoon—the next thing to a declaration 
of war on Norway. Then he was sent to 
German-occupied Oslo by a_ circuitous 
route, 

In Oslo the next day the German Army 
staged a parade to celebrate Hitler’s 51st 
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birthday. Gen. Nicolaus von Falkenhorst, 


- the Nazi commander, then issued a grim 


warning that if “nonsensical resistance” 
didn’t cease “the German sword shall hit 
Norway with all its full dreadfulness.” In 
Berlin the customary birthday military 
parade was not held, and the Fiihrer’s main 
present was Field Marshal Hermann Gér- 
ing’s report on the success of the nation- 
wide drive to collect metal for war mate- 
rials. Hitler appeared for only a few min- 
utes on the balcony of the Chancellery and 
gazed sternly at a cheering crowd. 


Significance 


On the balance sheet of the Scandinavian 
campaign the week’s events added up to 
three setbacks for the Germans. 

First, whatever hopes they still had of 
coming to terms with the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment and King Haakon were officially 
abandoned by the expulsion of the Nor- 
wegian Minister from Berlin. What the 
failure of this political phase of the inva- 
sion meant was measured not only by the 
increasing Norwegian resistance but by 
the speed with which the Allied forces 
were able to rush to Norwegian battlefields 
from ports of debarkation—something they 
could do only in friendly territory. 

Second, the Nazi attempt to conquer 
Norway with lightning thrusts conducted 
by comparatively weak flying columns also 
fell short of the required success. Instead, 
the Germans were increasingly forced to 
contest each advance. And at Hamar and 
Elverum they were facing determined op- 
position from Allied forces as well as 
Norwegian. 

Third, sea power scored a victory over 
air power in their first test when the Al- 
lied landings succeeded despite the opposi- 





Trondheim, the German base threatened by Allied landings 


tion of the German Air Force. Even if the 
Nazi planes inflicted the losses they claimed 
they nonetheless failed to prevent one of 
the most difficult of all naval operations 
(see page 21). The Germans apparently 
succeeded in getting some transports 
through the British mine barrage and na- 
val scouts in the Skagerrak, but the rein- 
forcement of the forces in Norway had to 
depend largely on air transport, which 
meant reduction in numbers and a drain 
on precious fuel reserves. 

The original grand German plan was 
apparently to win Norwegian bases for 
large-scale attacks on Britain, isolate and 
dominate Sweden, and combine these 
northern moves with an attack on Holland 
and some sort of diversion by Italy in the 
Mediterranean. When the split-second tim- 
ing of the first move in Norway missed 
fire, the timetable of the entire series of ac- 
tions was upset. 





Trojan Horses 
The Neutrals Start Corraling 


Borers-Within and Traitors 


After ten long years of trying in vain 
to take Troy by storm, the ancient Greeks 
finally turned to strategy. When they 
sailed off, they left behind a huge wooden 
horse which was dragged inside the walls 
by the curious and unsuspecting Trojans. 
When night came the horse disgorged 
Greeks who opened the city gates to the 
enemy. Thus Troy fell. 

Years ago Adolf Hitler told Dr. Her- 
mann Rauschning (then President of the 
Danzig Senate): “Our strategy is to des- 
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A. A. Mussert, Dutch Nazi 


troy the enemy from within, to conquer 
him through himself.” This was to be done 
in two ways: (1) Nazi agents (“no one 
shall see them as anything but com- 
mercial travelers,” Hitler said) would 
start the ball rolling in the country to be 
conquered and (2) German nationals and 
Nazi sympathizers there would help the 
plot along. When everything was ready the 
country would be ripe for the Fiihrer’s 
plucking. Variations of that system 
worked in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 

More recently, Denmark fell an easy 
victim to the same tactics. The French 
Minister, Adrien Bonnefoy-Sibour, re- 
turned to Paris from Copenhagen last 
week with a tale of how Nazis in Den- 
mark had helped the Germans by occupy- 
ing strategic points and cutting off tele- 
phone and radio services. 

In Norway the plot was not worked 
quickly enough to duplicate the Danish 
success. Nevertheless, Norwegian refugees 
in Sweden last week gave full accounts of 
a far-reaching Nazi conspiracy in Norway 
and treachery by Norwegian Nazis. (The 
Norwegian Legation in Washington issued 
a statement blaming Nazi trickery and not 
Norwegian treachery for the invasion.) 
The Norwegian Nazi leader, Maj. Vidkun 
Quisling—removed as puppet Premier 
last week by the Germans—had put many 
of his supporters in key military posts 
when he was War Minister in 1932 and 
1933. 

Sweden, which had most reason to fear 
that it might be next on Hitler’s list, moved 
quickly last week to immobilize any Tro- 
jan horses in its stables. Nazis there have 
never polled more than 20,000 votes nor 
obtained one of the 230 seats in the Swe- 
dish Parliament. But the weekly paper 
Trots Allt published a sensational article 
headed “Sweden’s Navy Betrayed,” re- 
porting Nazi cells at Swedish naval bases 
and pointing out that some high Swedish 
naval officers had German wives. A care- 
ful watch was kept on all Swedish Nazis 
and foreigners, the blackout region was ex- 


tended, and on Sunday of this week three 
German bombers were shot down when 
they flew over Swedish territory. 


Plots 


The revelations how Nazi Trojan horses 
caught Scandinavia napping sent shivers 
down the spines of governments in every 
neutral European nation. But they also 
inspired prompt precautions to prevent the 
same thing happening elsewhere. 

The Nazi party in Holland has 50,000 
members and there are 100,000 Germans in 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam. On Apr. 15 
Vladimir Poliakoff, who writes under the 
name “Augur,” cabled The New York 
Times from London that Nazis in the 
Netherlands were plotting to seize power 
and kidnap Queen Wilhelmina. Dr. Anton 
A. Mussert, Dutch Nazi leader, was not 
allowed to deliver a scheduled speech on 
“The End of Democracies” next day, and 
police guarded his Utrecht home. The cas- 
tle of another Nazi leader, Count Max van 
Marchant and Ansembourg, was searched 
by military police. But Holland’s biggest 
step was to decree a state of siege—virtual 
martial law—throughout the entire coun- 
try. 

Belgium, too, had its Trojan horses to 
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Zec in The Daily Mirror (London) 


‘The Still Small Voice!’ 


worry about: 65,000 foreigners in Brussels 
and 40,000 in Antwerp, Flemish extremists, 
Germans in the border provinces of Eupen 
and Malmédy, and Léon Degrelle’s Fas- 
cist Rexists. The Rexists, however, have 
been losing ground, and Premier Hubert 
Pierlot announced that Belgium had put 
several thousand aliens in internment 
camps and was building another intern- 
ment camp. In the Senate, Foreign Min- 
ister Paul-Henri Spaak reiterated Bel- 
gium’s determination to stay out of the 
war: “We have sympathies and friend- 
ships to which it would be pleasant to give 
full rein, but we have to do our duty—a 
harder but indispensable road.” 
Switzerland also intensified its precau- 
tions. More troops were called up; sentries 
were detailed to guard bridges, and the 
government broadcast a warning to tlie 
people to beware of trickery in case of in- 
vasion—news of which will instantly be 
flashed throughout the nation. Lt. Col. 
Hans Trueb of the War Ministry’s judicial 
division and a number of others were ar- 
rested on charges of spying for Germany. 


Intrigue 

For some time Hitler has been dumping 
his “commercial travelers” into the Bal- 
kans, the powder barrel of the World War 
and still just as inflammable. Yugoslavia 
—one of the chief ports of call for these 
travelers—last week clamped down on the 
Nazi infiltration. On Apr. 15, 50 Ger- 
mans were arrested near the German bor- 
der and charged with mapping strategic 
roads and military positions. The Ger- 
mans claimed they were “prospecting for 
oil” and had papers permitting them to do 
so. The papers were signed by Milan Sto- 
yadinovich while he was Premier from 
1936 to 1939. 

Those arrests led to a bigger catch. 
Stoyadinovich himself was known to be a 
good friend of the Rome-Berlin Axis, s0 
two days later police raided the Belgrade 
office of his Serbian Radical party. When 
the ex-Premier arrived to address a meet- 
ing the police took him to his house, which 
they searched for seven hours. They cart- 
ed off three suitcases full of his papers, in- 
cluding correspondence with Hitler, Mus- 
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solini, Field Marshal Hermann Goring, 
and Italian Foreign Minister Count Ga- 
leazzo Ciano, leaving Stoyadinovich under 
police guard. 

The police called again on Stoyadino- 
vich the next morning. They gave him a 
few minutes to pack a bag, then drove him 
to Rudnik, a remote mountain hamlet, for 
internment. Belgrade announced the rea- 
son: a charge that the former Premier had 
plotted to overthrow the government, pav- 
ing the way for a Nazi invasion. One of- 
ficial remarked: “We want no Quislings, 
no Henleins, no Hachas, no Seyss-Inquarts 
in Yugoslavia.” Meanwhile, the roundup 
of Germans continued, and all foreigners 
except those who could prove their pres- 
ence was a “benefit” to Yugoslavia were 
given ten days to quit the country. 

This week, General Simavic, military 
commander of Belgrade, publicly warned 
that foreign agents were trying to “make 
trouble in the army, undermine trust in 
the government and obtain armaments.” 
He asked all citizens to “keep their eyes 
open,” and report their suspicions. 

Rumania likewise took steps to get rid 
of its unwanted Germans, said to number 
some 50,000. Foreigners were ordered to 
hand in their passports and it was said 
visas would be extended only in exceptional 
circumstances. Britons were advised semi- 
officially to get out “before the next crisis.” 

At the same time King Carol tried to 
appease his enemies at home by ordering 
the release of all interned members of the 
Fascist Iron Guard and letting those who 
had fled abroad, mostly to Germany, re- 
turn. The first batch who came back from 
the Reich reported they had been none 
too well treated by the Nazis. The Ruma- 
nian monarch then welcomed one of his 
hitter foes into his National Front, giving 
Ion Mihalache, vice president of the 
former Peasant party, a seat on the Royal 
Council. These moves caused Ernest Ur- 
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dareanu, Palace Minister, and Baron Flon- 
dor, Court Marshal—who had _ been 
blamed for Carol’s previous suppression of 
the Iron Guard—to resign. 

Turkey also decided to expel “undesira- 
ble” foreigners who had been flocking in 
disguised as merchants, cabaret performers, 
and tourists. A bill insuring “national 
safety from within” was prepared for the 
National Assembly. And Sirri Bellioglu, 
former Minister of Economy, was arrested 
charged with lobbying among government 
officials against Turkey’s deals with the 
Allies. 

Hungary was keeping close tabs on for- 
mer Premier Béla Imrédy, accused of 
“playing the German game,” while 3,000 
Nazi agents, including 30 from the Gestapo 
(German secret police), were said to be 
working there. During the week a number 
of British and French residents hastily left 
Budapest because of rumors of an immi- 
nent Nazi invasion. 

In Egypt, reputedly infested with Ger- 
man spies, the Cabinet drafted a law mak- 
ing espionage and treason against Egypt 
or its allies capital offenses. 

Plotting was even reported on this side 
of the Atlantic. Mexican secret police were 
said to have found evidence of under- 
ground activities by Nazi and Communist 
agents to keep the American nations— 
particularly the United States—out of the 
war. And in Washington, Rep. Martin Dies 
promised that his House committee would 
produce startling evidence of Trojan horse 
movements against the United States. 





American Casualty 


When the Russians invaded Finland, 
Capt. Robert M. Losey, a 31-year-old flyer 
and expert on aviation meteorology, was 
appointed American air attaché in Hel- 
sinki. His special job was the risky one of 
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observing the effectiveness of the daily air 
raids the Soviets staged in Finland. 

After the Finnish peace Captain Losey 
was made air attaché for Norway and 
Sweden. As soon as the Germans invaded 
Norway, the captain rushed from Stock- 
holm to the front. Last week he was in 
Dombas, a junction on the Andalsnes- 
Lillehammer railway, when German planes 
roared over. As bombs crashed down, those 
with Losey dashed into a tunnel. But the 
American attaché stayed in the open 
watching the Nazi technique. A few sec- 
onds later a bomb splinter pierced his 
chest and killed him. 





Chesty Italy 


When Hitler’s troops smashed into 
Scandinavia, Italian newspapers not only 
burst into a chorus of praise for the 
Nazis’ strategic feat but also began to 
throw hints that Italy’s “hour has come” 
to get in the war (Newsweek, Apr. 22). 
Fascist papers followed this up early last 
week with a sizzling anti-allied drive in 
which all Nazi versions of the campaign 
in Norway were accepted at face value, 
while Allied bulletins were either dis- 
paraged or ignored. Six-column headlines 
told of the “complete victory” of the Ger- 
mans and the “failure” of Allied counter- 
moves. 

On Apr. 18, Rome revealed that as “part 
of a general program under way since 
1938,” when Italy and Germany laid the 
groundwork for their military alliance, 
exchanges were taking place between Fas- 
cist and Nazi military chieftains and that 
“some” of the German missions had al- 
ready arrived in Rome. 

And though Rome promptly denied 
them, rumors spread that Italy had made 
a prohibited zone of Bari, one of the 
strategic Southern Adriatic ports from 
which Mussolini launched his invasion of 
Albania on Good Friday last year, and 
thus might be loading troops again. 

Seasoned neutral observers in Rome 
were baffled as to whether the Fascist 
flare-up meant that Italy was preparing to 
enter the war on Germany’s side or mere- 
ly represented an Axis diversion, planned 
at the Hitler-Mussolini conference at 
Brennero on Mar. 18, to distract the Allies 
from the Norwegian war theater. 

Nor did Mussolini himself help solve 
the puzzle when, in an impromptu 
speech from the balcony of the Palazzo 
Venezia on Sunday—2,693rd anniversary 
of the founding of Rome—he merely said 
that the “password of the Italian people 
. . . is to work and arm.” All observers 
agreed, however, that so far at least 
there had been no signs of really in- 
tensive and warlike military preparations 
in Italy. 

Nevertheless, Britain went out of its 
way to issue a warning to Rome. This 
came in a speech by Ronald H. Cross, 
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Minister of Economic We-fare, on Apr. 
17. He declared that Britain sought no 
quarrel with Italy but that if Italy wanted 
to be treated as a neutral she must “be- 
have as a neutral.” 





Reynaud: Boss 
Premier Wins Over Parliament 
After Tough Secret Sessions 


Premier Paul Reynaud jumped into 
the driver’: sect in France on Mar. 21, 
spurred by _ clear demand from the French 
people to speed up the war and, if neces- 
sary, to “tine a battlefield and fight.” 

He stuck to the reins next day even 
after the Chamber of Deputies, in its first 
verdict on the Cabinet, gave him a sour 
reception. Because the Reynaud govern- 
ment contained several Socialists, unlike its 
predecessor under Premier (now Defense 
Minister) Edouard Daladier, many Right- 
ists refused their support. As a result, 268 
votes for Reynaud were countered by 
156 opposition votes and 111 absten- 
tions, giving the Premier a bare majority 
of one. 

Hitler’s invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way less than three weeks later provided 
the new battlefield. And the first successes 
of the Allied navies gave Reynaud a time- 
ly talking point. He took full advantage 
of this in a speech to the Senate on Apr. 16, 
declaring that the Allied fleets had won a 
“smashing victory,” inflicted “irreparable 
mutilation” on Germany’s Navy and im- 
posed an “immense moral and personal de- 
feat” on the Nazi Fiihrer. 

The same day, Reynaud squared off for 
his second big test with Parliament. This 
consisted, first, of a three-day secret ses- 
sion of the Senate, during which the senior 
legislators applied a microscope to the en- 
tire technical organization of France’s mili- 
tary forces. When the quiz ended, no vote 
was taken. The c--y ceremony was a for- 
mal speech by the Premier, and every sena- 
tor stood up and cheered. 

Next day, the Chamber took its turn— 
also in secret session—and for five hours 
deputies fired questions on the govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war. After that, 
Reynaud called for a vote of confidence, 
and this time there was no mistake about 
the verdict: 515 to 0, for the government, 
with only sixteen abstentions. 


Offer 


In a talk before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee Apr. 20, Reynaud re- 
vealed that both before and since the war 
began, France had sought a “friendly ex- 
change” of views with Italy with the aim 
of ironing out differences between the two 
countries in the Mediterranean and else- 
where. In a similar spirit, France was seek- 
ing better relations with Spain. So far, this 
gesture had brought no response from 





Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 


zig “returns to the Reich.” 
Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 


nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 


Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 


Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 


USSR. 
Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 


Balkans. 
Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by her 
crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Mar. 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty is 
signed in Moscow. 


Apr. 9—Germany occupies Denmark and 
attacks Norway. 

Apr. 12—British and German Navies and 
Air Forces clash in scattered combats off 
Norway. - Britain announces mining of the 
Skagerrak, Kattegat, and part of the Baltic. 


Apr. 19—As tension increases in the Neth- 
erlands, Premier Dirk Jan de Geer declares a 
nationwide “state of siege.” Yugoslav police 
arrest former Premier Milan Stoyadinovich 
for alleged complicity in a “Trojan horse” 
plot to hand the government over to the 
Nazis. 

Apr. 20—Allied forces have landed at five 
points in Norway and report their first vic- 
tory in an engagement with the German ad- 
vance guard near Namsos. 





Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the? 
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Rome, but Reynaud made it plain that the 
offer was still open. 

Behind this disclosure lay France’s obyj- 
ous willingness to meet some of Italy’s ex. 
pressed demands, including a better status 
for Italians in Tunisia, a share in contro] 
of the Suez Canal, and possibly a free port 
at or even the cession of Jibuti, Red Sea 
outlet in French Somaliland for the only 
railroad in Italian Ethiopia. The offer was 
also subtle politics: a deal with Italy has 
been the policy persistently urged by Rey- 
naud’s worst enemies, former Premiers 
Laval and Flandin. 

Rome’s reaction to the Reynaud olive 
branch, however, was in line with cur- 
rent Fascist hostility toward the Allies 
(see page 19). Most Rome papers buried 
the report of his speech on back pages, and 
nearly all omitted his references to Italy, 





Merchant Losses 


Apart from the war in Scandinavia, 
which involved transports and _ supply 
ships, merchant shipping losses continued 
at a low level last week. Only two neutral 
vessels were lost-—-the 1,540-ton Finnish 
Signe, overdue and given up, and the 310- 
ton Swedish fishing boat Inez, 

Allied losses amounted to five ships, all 
British, with a total tonnage of 16,099. 
Two of these, the 4,511-ton Stancliffe and 
the 4,935-ton Swainby, were torpedoed off 
Scotland. Two more, the 5,404-ton Hawn- 
by and the 1,037-ton Mersey, sank within 
a few minutes of each other in the English 
Channel, either mined or torpedoed. The 
212-ton fishing craft Sansonett was bombed 
and sunk in the North Sea. 


Newsweek Chart—Manning 
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Sach an undertaking as the Allied 
expedition to Norway cannot be impro- 
vised at the moment but requires plan- 
ning and effort along many lines to be 
successful. Although the ultimate pur- 
pose is military, the preparation and ex- 
ecution pass through numerous phases, 
all of which must be coordinated. 

The rapidity and effectiveness with 
which the Allied expeditionary movement 
started rolling, the sturdy character of 
the troops involved, and the landing 
places selected indicated excellent prepa- 
ration. It implies an ability to operate 
over a wide range, wherever sea power 
is involved, be it in Finland, the Mediter- 
ranean, Holland, or Norway. 

During the World War over 2,000,000 
men were transported from the United 
States to Europe, crossing more than 
3,000 miles of sea, at a rate which 
reached the peak of 300,000 men a month 
in 1918. However, our problem then was 
different from that facing the Allies in 
Scandinavia. 

Organization and administration are 
similar, but the problem of naval trans- 
portation—entirely a naval function— 
is not the same today. The submarine 
defense provided by destroyers in the 
World War began only after convoys had 
passed longitude 30 west (about 2,000 
miles out of New York), and the lanes to 
be guarded lay only between latitudes 40 
and 50 north. We had to face no air 
menace, while protection from surface 
raiders was afforded by old battleships. 
Our transports landed at docks and did 
not have to face enemy opposition at the 
points of debarkation. 

By contrast, the present Allied trans- 
portation problem is harder. The sea dis- 
tances are less, being 1,000 miles to Nar- 
vik, less than 800 to Trondheim, and 
nearly 400 to Bergen or Stavanger from 
the east coast of England. But there is 
danger all the way from submarines, 
occasional mines, and especially from air- 
craft. These dangers force the Allies to 
give each transport convoy heavy protec- 
tion by cruisers, destroyers, and planes. 
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Technique 

For such an expedition, the need for 
rapidity of movement requires that those 
ships be selected which are capable of 
maintaining high transport speed. The 
move to Narvik, more than 1,000 sea 
miles in five days, indicates the value of 
such speed. 
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A closely coordinated effort by navy 
and army is required. The navy assigns 
for duty those craft not vitally engaged 
‘elsewhere. The army selects the strategic 
zones for landing, with a view to the 
character of war to be waged. The navy 
also must have a voice in this, since no 
places can be chosen where troops may 
not land safely under prevailing sea and 
weather conditions or where the naval 
and air forces cannot support the troops 
until they are safely entrenched on 
shore. In Scandinavia there are numer- 
ous fjords where sea conditions might 
permit a landing, but which the army 
could not select because of the difficul- 
ties of communications once the troops 
got ashore. 

All details attendant upon the general 
plan of landing—the number of boats to 
be assigned each transport if docking 
facilities are not available, the amount 
of support military units will receive dur- 
ing the reriod when they are helpless 
while passing from ship to shore, and the 
signal for the dash in—must be worked 
out jointly before the expedition starts. 

Up to the moment of embarkation the 
military is in command of its own forces, 
but once on shipboard the navy takes 
over the general supervision of all opera- 
tions until the army is ashore again. 
When a landing is made in the face of 
enemy opposition, support from heavy 
ships must be included. Where mines are 
feared, sweepers must precede the con- 
voys. Supply ships, if proceeding in 
groups, must be guarded, though not as 
heavily as the convoys. 

Naturally, the points chosen for de- 
barkation in Norway are those where 
least opposition may be expected and 
roads and railways are most convenient 
(see map, page 22). But the German in- 
vasion has been so extended that it is 
improbable all the Allied units will get 
ashore without opposition. Some of them 
were impeded by air attacks during the 
first week, and this is one of the most 
serious dangers they will have to contend 
with. 

The procedure when opposition is 
faced undoubtedly was carefully worked 
out in advance. There must be a strong 
reconnaissance, offensive, and defensive 
air force—with the carriers supplying a 
large part of it in this case, owing to the 
distance of the British RAF bases from 
Norway. Objectives like massed enemy 
troops and the heavy gun emplacements 





Problems of the Allied Expeditionary Movement 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 


which the Germans have taken over from 
the Norwegians must be located from the 
air. 

The heavy ships lying outside, keeping 
under way to minimize danger from sub- 
marines, begin a slow but steady bom- 
bardment of these objectives, assisted by 
air bombing. The transports pass inside 
this line of heavy ships, protected from 
submarines by destroyers, and proceed to 
debark troops in small boats. Cruisers 
move inside and, keeping under way, 
start a gunfire intended to clear the zone 
where the landing is to take place. Dur- 
ing the movement the cruisers lay down 
a heavy bombardment under which the 
troops are landed. 

As many destroyers will accompany 
the transports as can be spared from 
their duties of protecting the heavy ships 
and carriers. The destroyers also level 
an intensive gunfire along the landing 
front, searching for hidden enemy forces 
and machine-gun nests. When landed, 
the troops proceed to secure their po- 
sition against counterattack and to pre- 
pare a base for the landing of supplies. 
Until the base is secured—including a 
near-by air base—and sufficient troops 
are amassed to allow them to move for- 
ward on their own, naval craft and car- 
riers remain in the vicinity ready to 
support. 


Continuity 

As the first Allied expeditions are 
merely the prelude to what promises to 
be an extensive campaign, continuity of 
effort is essential. This has two phases. 
Rushing troops to the combat area is 
one. But equally essential is the cutting 
of the German sea and air transport 
lanes. With surface control and the aid of 
mines in the Skagerrak, making a danger 
zone of at least 125 miles for the German 
transports to cross, the Allies have the 
advantage at sea. 

On the other hand the Germans have 
the advantage of superior air power and 
a much shorter flying distance. Moreover, 
a part of the Allied air effort has neces- 
sarily been diverted to the bombing of 
Stavanger and other Norwegian air fields 
to prevent Germany from using them as 
bases from which to handicap the Allied 
expeditionary force and the campaign to 
follow. Once this phase of the air opera- 
tions is decided, then a determined move 
to impede the flow of German troops by 
air to Norway should be expected. 
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The Race Against Time in Norway 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


The German invasion of Norway 
contemplated, as is now generally known, 
a coup de force based on military decep- 
tion and ruses and interwoven with the 
aid of Norwegian Nazi sympathizers. The 
success of the first phase of the move- 
ment was complete and meteoric, placing 
the Germans in control of the principal 
coastal towns, the government center at 
Oslo, and the industrial and agricul- 
tural areas of Southern Norway. Now, 
the objective of the coup having been 
achieved to this extent, the second or 
occupational phase of the invasion is in 
progress. 

This confronts the Germans with the 
three immediate military problems of 
consolidation, reinforcement, and expan- 
sion. On the other hand, the problem 
facing the Allies, in conjunction with the 
Norwegian forces, is to interrupt the 
German plan through overseas expedi- 
tionary forces landing on the Norwegian 
coast, in aerial attacks against German 
occupied points, and in a combined air, 
sea, and mine offensive to cut German 
troop movements and communications 
on the sea lanes. 


The German Fronts 

The key to the success of the invasion 
lies in the consolidation and holding of 
Southern Norway. And this in turn re- 
quires reinforcements from the Danish 
bases over the sea and air lanes or by 
rail through Sweden. 

The points already seized in the south- 
ern area and the direction of the ex- 
pansion from these focal centers give 


} some opportunity to analyze the German 


occupational plan (see map). The taking 
over of the harbor of Narvik on the 
north coast was more in the nature of a 
defensive measure planned to prevent 
British landing parties in the first in- 
stance from getting a foothold along this 
sea front. Initial successes here would af- 
ford time for the needed troop reinforce- 
ment and expansion of the positions 
gained in Central and Southern Norway. 

Should the Germans have been wholly 
successful in taking over the Norwegian 
Government as they had planned, then 
the entire coast line might have been re- 
inforced and consolidated, and the Brit- 
ish landing forces would have faced 
hostile instead of friendly shores. A refer- 
ence to the map will show that the in- 
itial German occupational effort must be 
directed toward securing the line running 
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east from the Sogne Fjord to the Glom- 
ma River with an advance position at the 
Otta Pass. The sector from Otta to 
Rendal to the border is guarded by the 
heights through which passes the valley 
of the Glomma. This water and mountain 
barrier across Norway affords a natural 
defense position and is now the Germans’ 
first main objective in their drive north- 
ward from Oslo, the spearhead of which 
at the beginning of the week rested on 
the line Elverum-Hamar. 

Elverum is a key point on the branch 
railway which connects with the Trond- 
heim line at Stéren, while Hamar is a key 
station on the main line running through 
the Otta Pass to Dombas, where the road 
divides, tapping both the ports of An- 
dalsnes and Trondheim. These railroads 
and the highways that parallel them are 
the life lines that bind Central and 
Southern Norway and therefore may be 
the scenes of many engagements. 

Should German reinforcements permit, 
then the line eastward from Trondheim 
to the Swedish border, now practically 
under German control, would afford an 
ideal position behind which to cover all 
Southern Norway. However, this would 
be prevented if the British forces effect 
a firm foothold in the Trondheim area or 
in the Sogne Fjord to the south. Should 
Allied pressure in the Trondheim area or 
the landing in the Sogne Fjord prevent 
the Germans from occupying either the 
Trondheim or the Sogne positions, an 
effort then probably would be made to 
consolidate somewhere on the Bergen- 
Lake Mjéso front. 

As for the German military situation 
farther south, the Oslo sector and the 
coastal area as far north as Bergen have 
been the immediate objectives. However, 
the greatest effort has been to gain the 
shores of the Oslo Fjord and the sector 
to the Swedish frontier which now is 
completely occupied. The consolidation 
of this border area may presage a plan 
to seize Southern Sweden to gain control 
of the coastal railway through Goteborg. 
Should this be attained, the German re- 
inforcement and supply problems will 
have been solved. 


The Allied-Norwegian Fronts 


The Norwegian defense operations 
have been to oppose the German con- 
solidation and expansion with whatever 
regular forces were left organized after 
the coup and to supplement these small 


units with volunteers hastily called into 
service. No coordinated plan seems to be 
operative and no organization existent of 
a common purpose under a single leader- 
ship. Units are widely separated in their 
fighting, as will be seen from the map, 
and apparently charged with simply 
holding the invader to his positions 
and retiring under enemy pressure, sup- 
plemented with a form of guerrilla war- 
fare. 

The five points of landing of the Brit- 
ish expeditionary forces on the Nor- 
wegian coast were well chosen. Each har- 
bor selected has not only an individual 
military value but, taken together, they 
show a combined strategical plan with 
definite tactical purposes. 

Narvik, first to be occupied, is the 
Atlantic terminal of the railroad to the 
Swedish iron mines. However, as no ore 
could well be shipped from that port at 
this time, perhaps the best reason for its 
being taken is the fact that it was the 
quickest and safest way to insure a sup- 
ply and communication route with 
Sweden. Should Sweden be drawn into 
the conflict, Narvik and the railroad line 
across Sweden to Lulea should become 
of great importance. 

The Bod6é position was probably oc- 
cupied to connect up with the operations 
north and south. The Namsos and the 
Molde-Andalsnes landings must be con- 
sidered together as elements of the plan 
to pinch out the German position at 
Trondheim. These coastal footholds were 
expected to be secured by the British, 
but their occupation of Laerdalséra at 
the head of the Sogne Fjord must have 
come as a surprise to the German High 
Command. From this position the British 
should be able to seize the Bergen-Oslo 
railway and strike directly at the Ger- 
man position north of Oslo. As this land- 
ing promises rich rewards, a major ef- 
fort may be expected. 

The whole Norwegian campaign is a 
race for time. Time is required for the 
Germans to reinforce their weakly held 
garrisons and time is required by the 
British to prevent this consolidation. 
Both high commands must be prodding 
their leaders with something of the 
spirit contained in Napoleon’s laconic 
charge to one of his aides during his 
campaign in Egypt: “Go sir, gallop, and 
don’t forget that the world was made in 
six days. You can ask me for anything 
you like, except time.” 
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Rations a la Reich 


Danes and Norwegians Feeling 


Pinch of Involuntary Economy 


German troops patrolled the streets of 
Copenhagen and Oslo last week, and every 
night the blackout fell on the two cap- 
tured capitals. Yet as much as by these 
military measures, the war was brought 
home to the Norwegians and the Danes by 
economic decrees that at one stroke re- 
duced the two rich cities to the status of 
rationed Germany. 

In both Oslo and Copenhagen, tea, cof- 
fee, and sugar were immediately rationed. 
In Denmark strict control of the gasoline 
supply made it practically impossible to 
run a private car, and all oil supplies were 
seized by the authorities. Furthermore, 
the manufacture of margarine, a large 
Danish industry, was forbidden and pun- 
ishment threatened for any farmer who 
fed cereals to his cattle. 

For Denmark these decrees and the pol- 
icy they represented meant the greatest 
economic readjustment in half a century. 
Ever since the 1870s, when a glut of cheap 
wheat from newly developed overseas 
areas made the home raising of cereals un- 
profitable, the Danes have concentrated on 
building up an elaborate dairy industry. By 
some of the most intensive cultivation in 
the world Denmark farmed 76 per cent of 
its total area—mostly in root and forage 
crops. And it built up one of the biggest 
export productions of dairy products of 
any country. 

The German occupation automatically 
cut off the Danes’ largest market, Britain, 
which, in the first six months of 1939, took 
some $80,000,000 of Danish products. Now 
this must be diverted to the Reich and, al- 
though that country suffers from an acute 
shortage of dairy products, it may have 
difficulty supplying in payment the steel, 
textiles, and coal the Danes formerly im- 
ported from Britain. And Danish hogs 
were bred to yield lean bacon for the Brit- 
ish market, while the Germans demand 
fat pork. 

Denmark imported a large percentage of 
its fodder, and this was blocked by the oc- 
cupation. The deficit might possibly be 
supplied by the Balkans, but the Reich 
itself is short of forage crops and presum- 
ably would preempt any such supplies. The 
feeding problem, however, will not become 
acute until next fall, as the invasion fell 
just as the cattle were about to be put out 
to pasture. As a final touch, Danish agri- 
culture will be cut off from its usual source 
of nitrate fertilizers in Chile. But here a 
solution may be found in another Nazi 
conquest. The Germans have acquired the 
large nitrate plants of the Norsk Hydro 
company in Southern Norway. 

Denmark and Norway alike also faced 
at least the temporary loss of revenue from 
their merchant fleets (Newsweek, Apr. 


22). Both the little countries stood to suf- 
fer severely from the curtailment of one of 
their major industries, fishing—the Danes 
because their boats, which haul in half 
their catch in the North Sea, are now sub- 
ject to seizure by the British in those 
waters, and the Norwegians because their 
fishing grounds are now battle areas. In 
addition, there is the incalculable loss 
of having the principal ports shut off 
and the main industrial regions, contain- 
ing 1,600,000 of Norway’s 2,921,000 pop- 
ulation, in German hands. 

Also, the Danes had gold reserves of 
$45,000,000 and the Norwegians $63,000,- 
000—although an unknown amount of 
this $108,000,000 had reputedly been sent 
to London previously. In addition Den- 
mark had 200,000 tons of oil stored and 
80,000 tons of gasoline—enough for the 
German Air Force’s immediate needs in 
Scandinavian operations. In Southern Nor- 
way it was reported that a year’s reserves 
of oil and grains were stored. Finally, the 
Germans can take over Denmark’s seven- 
teen torpedo boats and twelve submarines. 





Stumped Strippers 


Censorship of British theaters and caba- 
rets is in the hands of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the 62-year-old Earl of Clarendon. 
On Apr. 16 he called a meeting of theatri- 
cal producers, representatives of the Public 
Morality Council, and of the London 
County Council licensing committee to 
decide about the wartime menace of the 
strip-tease. 

The decision didn’t ban this American 
importation (Newsweek, Apr. 8) but 
paralyzed it: a new definition was accepted 
which permits nudity when the performer 


is “standing motionless on a half-lighted 
stage, with an artistic background.” Since 
the stock in trade of a stripper is the busi- 
ness of mincing about the stage while peel- 
ing off this and that, the definition was a 
blow. Nevertheless, theater men agreed 
to cooperate in keeping their artistes at 
least partially clothed while in motion. 

This put a censorial cloak around the 
most spectacular offset to blackout bore- 
dom that has blanketed Britain. Sales of 
books, radios, and phonograph records all 
have exceeded anything ever known before 
since the start of the war. But they were 
far outstripped by the popularity of nu- 
dity in cabarets and music halls. Soldiers 
on leave have brought night clubs un- 
precedented popularity, and even the more 
expensive spots have scarcely missed the 
absence of American and other tourist 
dollars. 

As appeal to these customers, dancers 
devised a steel-helmet variation of the 
fan dance, and some orchestras and cho- 
ruses put on gas masks, but the general 
tendency was to take off rather than to 
put on. 

Leadership in a campaign against such 
nudity was taken by the Public Morality 
Council, headed by the Rt. Rev. G. F. 
Fisher, Lord Bishop of London. It was in 
response to complaints from the council 
that the Lord Chamberlain held last 


week’s meeting. 





Suicide by Hunger 


During the fatal 74-day hunger strike 
by Terence MacSweeney, Lord Mayor of 
Cork in 1920, Eamon De Valera was in 
the United States campaigning for Irish 
freedom. He staged meetings in New York 


London night spots cater to soldiers on leave 
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I say highway accidents can be 
prevented! And I know what I’m 
talking about. I’ve driven more 
than 1,500,000 miles without an 
accident of any kind. I hold 290 


speed and endurance records — 
more victories than any other 
driver in the world. 


Safe cars are as necessary as 
safe drivers. That means safe 
lights, safe bodies, safe brakes — 
and safe tires! And from personal 
experience I know that Firestone 
Champions are safer than any 
other tires that money can buy! 


They give 35% greater heat 
protection against blowouts than 
any comparable tire Firestone has 
ever built. They have 27 % stronger 
bond between the tread and Safety- 
Lock Gum-Dipped cord body. The 
silent Gear-Grip tread has 3,456 
sharp-edged angles for greater 


- protection against skidding. And 


it gives 11% longer non-skid 
mileage. 


You get premium performance 
without premium price! For greater 
highway safety, take my advice. 
Have your nearby dealer put a 


set on your car today. 
t 


AB JENKINS, 
Mayor of Salt Lake City 
and World’s Safest Driver 


— 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, 
Margaret Speaks, and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday 
evenings, over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network, 
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See how these attractive one-way air fares between a few cities served by the 
domestic and international Airlines of the United States compare with your 
own idea of the cost of Air Travel 


One-wayAirF ares 
and Shortest 


Detroit 


Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 
New Orleans 
Time 
Newark- $ 
New York 
$ 
Time 
Sait Lake $ 
City Time 
San 
Francisco 


Pittsburgh 


Seattle 


Washington 


25.70 


96.70 | 497.95 
9:22 | 44:30 


54.20 
5:34 
46.85 
6:40 
13.25 
1:30 
16.50 
2:10 
44.60 


2:40| 6:36 


48.15 


Time |__5:05 


49.35 
5:30 
112.85 
12:45 
130.95 
16:35 
137.90 
19:15 
35.95 
3:25 


44.95 
3:59 
23.95 


2:27 


36.00 
417 


land julu 


136.45 | 219.95 
5 17:50 | 24:00 
37.85 | 437.20 | 106.10 
64.40 | 370.45 
9:00 
7.90 | 396.25 
0:39 | 38:00 
34.75 | 381.39 
4:40 | 34:00 
62.85 | 400 0¢ 
9:15 | 31:05 
26.70 | 427.95 
2:23 | 37:43 
7.00 | 406.95 
0:50 | 37:35 
92.20 | 314.93 
9:05 


121.50 


22:30 


83.28 
16:55 


62.93 


107.08 
7:34 


15:45 | 25:30 
19.10 | 417.75 
2:20 | 38:10 


209.90 | 123.50 
13:59 


You can save dollars, hours and days by using the fast, direct air service operating day and night between more 
than 265 United States cities and 53 foreign countries. To make a true comparison between the cost of Air Travel 
and the cost of fastest first-class surface transportation,add extra fares, cost of special accommodations, meals, tips 
and other incidentals of surface travel. Remember the Airlines give at least a 10° saving on Round-trip tickets. 





Fares quoted subject to change without notice 


ANY people who have never 
been off the ground believe 

that air travel is expensive. 
Nothing could be farther from the 


‘truth as you can see by checking the 
> one-way fares shown above. 


Ask Your Travel Agent: It's easy to buy an air ticket to any 
place in the United States or the world. Simply phone or call at 
any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation Desk, Telegraph office or 
local Airline office, for airline schedules and fares or information 


In most cases, an air ticket costs 
no more than you would pay for the 
fastest first-class travel on the ground 
when a// costs are considered. 

And remember, flying saves hours 
on short trips, days on transconti- 
nental and border to border journeys 


* Elapsed time in hours and minutes 


—and weeks on trips to foreign 
lands. In the air, meals are free and 
attendants forbidden to accept tips. 

When business calls for travel — 
fly and save hours and days for pro- 
ductive work; save energy and travel 
expense. Cover the same territory 
and have more time at home. 

When pleasure calls for travel — 
fly and have more time for play at 
your destination. 

It costs less than you think to fly. 
Why not make your zext trip by air? 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


== 


This educational campaign is 
Sponsored jointly by the 16 major 
United States Airlines, and 
Manufacturers and Suppliers 
to the Air Transport Industry 
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to protest MacSweeney’s treatment by the 
British and said the Lord Mayor’s spirit 
would “remain with our people forever as 
a standard of civic courage and a pattern 
of soldierly sacrifice.” 

Last November the Irish Premier ex- 
pressed a different view of hunger strikers. 
When four members of the Irish Republi- 
can Army (the present Irish rebels, fighting 
for a united Ireland) were fasting in a 
Dublin prison, he said he would see them 
die rather than “imperil the safety of the 
state.” He subsequently relented and freed 
the men, hoping that might make the 
IRA stop its terrorism. But De Valera’s 
clemency was in vain and the violence 
went on unabated. 

On Feb. 25 six more IRA prisoners in 
the Dublin bastille, Mountjoy Prison, be- 
gan a hunger strike. This time they used 
the weapon not to win release but to de- 
mand military status for all IRA prisoners. 
They wanted all IRA men to be tried by 
military tribunals and serve their sen- 
tences in military custody. Some have had 
that treatment but others have been treat- 
ed as ordinary criminals. 

The hunger strikers got no mercy from 
De Valera, and on Apr. 16 a government 
communiqué reported the death of An- 
thony Darcey, who had gone without food 
for 51 days. His burial in his home town 
of Headford, County Galway, three days 
later was made the occasion for a free- 
for-all between IRA members and police 
in the graveyard. Two truckloads of sol- 
diers stopped the fight. 

On the day of Darcy’s funeral, the five 
other prisoners finally ended their 55-day 
hunger strike. However, one of them, John 
McNeela, was so weakened that he sur- 


se 











Acme 
Under the Swastika: Ingrid, 
wife of Crown Prince Frederick of 
Denmark and granddaughter of 
Sweden’s King Gustav, bore a 
daughter on Apr. 16. 











International 


Kathi Schratt, an Emperor’s friend 


vived only a few hours more. Among those 
who survived the ordeal were John Plun- 
kett, whose brother, Joseph Plunkett, had 
been executed in the 1916 rebellion, and 
Thomas MacCurtain, whose father of the 
same name was MacSweeney’s predecessor 
as Lord Mayor of Cork and was assassi- 
nated by British agents. 





Kathi Schratt 


With the death last week of Maria 
Katharina von Kiss de Ittebe, born Kath- 
arina Schratt, disappeared one of the last 
echoes of prewar Vienna. Kathi Schratt 
was for 30 years the Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s intimate friend and confidante. 

Never the type of royal mistress who 
meddled in state affairs as did Madame 
Pompadour and the Dubarry, Kathi 
Schratt occupied her time in the little yel- 
low villa just back of Schénbrunn Castle 
with such small things as the Emperor’s 
need of a haircut or the holes she mended 
in the imperial socks. A stickler for eti- 
quette, Francis Joseph used to call on her 
at 4 a.m. and require that she receive him 
in court dress. 

When Kathi met the Emperor in 1883 
she was a dancer at the Hofburg Theater 
in Vienna. She was married to Giza von 
Kiss, a nobleman, and they had one son. 
The Empress Elizabeth knew of her friend- 
ship with Francis Joseph and never ob- 
jected to it. 

Because Kathi was the confidante of the 
Emperor, she undoubtedly knew the true 
story of how the Emperor’s son, the Arch- 
duke Rudolph, died with the Baroness 
Vetsera at Mayerling that morning in 
1889. But because she has remained loyal 
to the Emperor and since his death in 1916 
has refused all offers to tell the story of 
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those years, the tale may never be told— 
unless Count Edward Taaffe, who now 
lives in Eire and is a grandson of the 
Count Taaffe who was Francis Joseph’s 
Premier, brought away with him the iron 
box which legend says contains the records 
of what really happened at Mayerling. 
Taaffe has consistently refused to say 
whether he has the box. 





Latin Pinch 


The Scandinavian invasion was the 
severest blow to Latin-American business 
since the war began, for these countries 
imported much for reexport as well as for 
their own consumption. In peacetime an es- 
timated 15 per cent of South America’s 
total export goes to Scandinavia, compared 
with about 9 per cent to Germany, which 
has been the other big war loss. Since 
Sweden, as well as Norway and Denmark, 
has been shut off by naval action, this 
market has been almost entirely lost. 

Brazil, already suffering more than its 
neighbors from loss of German trade, was 
especially hard hit, as the Scandinavian 
countries and Finland comprise its best 
market in Europe for coffee. 

Another telling effect in Latin America 
was the sudden shortage of Scandinavian 
ships to carry exports. Many Danish and 
Norwegian freighters in American ports 
have refused to sail until their status is 
clarified. 

El Mecurio, a Chilean daily, said the 
invasion of these countries showed that 
“the principle of neutrality has died in 
Europe.” And in Peru the Lima Crénica 
warned American nations “not to wait 
until the eleventh hour to prepare them- 
selves to defend their neutrality.” Among 
the larger Latin-American countries only 
in Mexico, where German-owned stores 
are among the major advertisers, did the 
press remain editorially silent. 

Editorials speculating on the possible 
invasion of Holland suggested that in such 
an eventuality Dutch possessions in the 
Pacific and Atlantic should not be put 
under the protection of the United States 
or any other power which might be drawn 
into the war but should be given autono- 
mous status. 





Satyagraha No. 3 


Mahatma Gandhi’s first Satyagraha 
(civil disobedience) campaign against the 
British, organized in 1919, paralyzed the 
life of India until 1921. Again in 1930 the 
same weapon was used. Both times, how- 
ever, British troops dealt harshly with 
Gandhi’s followers and India failed to 
achieve its goal—independence. 

Last month, because Britain had re- 
peatedly turned down its demands for 
freedom as the price for Indian support in 
the war, Gandhi’s All India National Con- 
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gress at Ramgarh sharpened the weapon 
for another attempt. Although the wizened 
little Hindu leader still seemed reluctant 
to wield it, on Apr. 18 the Congress party 
working committee passed a motion call- 
ing on all Congress committees throughout 
the vast country—peopled by one-fifth 
(350,000,000) of the human race—to pre- 
pare for a declaration of Satyagraha and 
carry out the program “with all earnestness 
and thoroughness.” No date for the begin- 
ning of civil disobedience was set. 

The threat caused no weakening in Lon- 
don. On the same day, both Houses of the 
British Parliament adopted motions pro- 
longing for another year the executive 
powers assumed by the British governors 
of seven Indian provinces last November. 
The governors had taken over the com- 
plete rule of the seven provinces when the 
native Congress Ministries resigned in pro- 
test against Britain’s refusal to let India 
have its own government. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Hugh 
O’Neill, Under-Secretary for India, ad- 
mitted that the situation was “difficult 
and not without danger.” The “only hope” 
he saw was for the rival Hindu and 
Moslem parties to come to terms, although 
he felt that was “pretty hopeless.” He was 
cheered when he warned: “If civil dis- 
obedience, unfortunately, is adopted, His 
Majesty’s Government will be bound to 
take full measures to counteract it.” 

A different kind of warning was given 
by Wedgwood Benn, Laborite and himself 
a former Secretary of State for India: “If 
it should happen that the Low Countries 
are invaded by Germany, then the East 
Indies would pass technically under Ger- 
man control. It must be remembered that 
between Berlin and Tokyo exists an un- 
derstanding, and India might find herself 
between two aggressors.” 





Side Lights of the War 


Scotland Yard has issued a call to “edu- 
cated women of character and keenness” 
to enlist for the Criminal Investigation 
Department, which includes counterespio- 
nage work. Preparation includes a long, 
hard course in the Police Training School 
and then two years of police work. Out of 
143 policewomen only eight have been 
promoted to the C.I.D. The Yard already 
has used policewomen to track Irish Re- 
publican Army terrorists, and also keeps a 
number of them in evening dress planted 
at night clubs where soldiers on leave are 
apt to talk too much. The new call is for 
tougher work, especially the ferreting out 
of spies among the thousands of alien 
refugees in the country. Applicants must 
be unmarried and between 24 and 35. Pay 
starts at $11.20 a week and goes up to $28. 


4] France, the last of the belligerents to 
adopt rationing, will issue food cards on 
May 10 for use after June 1. By way of 
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Stigma: Wang Ching-wei, former aid to Chiang Kai-shek and now a 
Japanese puppet, and his wife are depicted in statuary behind Chinese 
lines with bowed heads and arms bound in the humbled pose of puppets. 
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psychological preparation the newspaper 
Le Matin called the attention of its readers 
to the good will with which “le bon peuple 


Americain” accepted food rationing in 1918 


and reprinted Herbert Hoover’s instruc- 
tions of that time. 

" Hitler reversed the reputed edict of 
Marie Antoinette last week and ordered 
cake put on the rationed list after May 6. 


The Daily Express (London) 
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“To Commandant, WATS. 
Thank you for sending us 
Pte. 5600281. Frankly, for 
this job, we were hoping 
for rather more the Mata- 
Hari type...” 











The reason was the “unjustified expan- 
sion” of the cake-baking industry. Jam and 
sugar rations, however, will be increased. 


‘| Empire troops overseas have been re- 
ceiving periodic gifts of a million cigarettes 
from a South African known as “Ger- 
trude.” Investigation revealed that “Ger- 
trude” is a leading Johannesburg business- 
man with a liking for cigars. He threatened 
to stop sending the cigarettes if his identi- 
ty were revealed. 


“ The American Hospital at Neuilly, out- 
side Paris, has removed a decorative 1918 
cannon from the front yard to the cellar 
so there would be no excuse to bomb thie 
place as a fortified area. 


“ The British Admiralty has announced 
that it will pay civilians of Britain or any 
other country these prices for information: 
up to $4,000 for information leading to 
the sinking or capture of a German war- 
ship; up to $200 for accurate reports on 
movements of enemy warships; up to $20 
for positions of German mines; up to $4 
for recovery of a mine washed ashore; and 
up to $20 for an especially interesting 
(e.g. magnetic) mine, or for floats, mine 
sinkers, mine fragments, etc., if exami- 
nation of them yields new knowledge. 


“| The progress of the war is adding bur- 
dens for British theater orchestras, which 
now have to end each performance with 
“God Save the King,” “La Marseillaise,” 
“Jefzeve Polska Nie Zginela” (Poland’s 
Not Yet Lost), and the Norwegian “Ja Vi 
Elsker Dette Landet” (Yes, We Love 
This Country). 
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US Keeps Wary Eye on Japan 
Amid Mounting Pacific ‘Tension 


Main Concern Is Fate 
of Dutch East Indies If Nazis 
Should March Into Holland 


No matter what danger might approach 
from the Atlantic, the United States Navy 
knows that the Pacific Ocean has been this 
country’s real potential battle front since 
the Allied victory in November 1918. This 
was demonstrated in the permanent re- 
moval of the United States Battle Fleet 
from the Atlantic in 1919 and emphasized 
dramatically during the European war cri- 
sis in April 1939, when President Roosevelt 
suddenly canceled the fleet’s projected visit 
to the New York World’s Fair and rushed 
it back to West Coast bases. 

And last week, as the armada was wind- 
ing up annual maneuvers off Hawaii, there 
came in three developments striking reali- 
zation that this 22-year-old defense policy 
was sound: (1) a crisis over a likely Pa- 
cifie war prize which might involve the 
United States in war, (2) admission by 
the Navy Department that the Japanese 
Fleet was reaching a parity with America’s 
sea force, and (3) a statement by Rear 
Adm. Joseph K. Taussig, commandant of 


the Fifth Naval District at Norfolk, Va., 


that war between the United States and 
Japan is “inevitable.” 

Dropping a diplomatic depth charge on 
the already tense Far Eastern waters, For- 
eign Minister Hachiro Arita of Japan 
sounded a surprise warning to the Western 
Powers not to attempt to proclaim a “pro- 
tectorate” over the Dutch East Indies (of- 
ficially known as the Netherlands Indies) 
in the event Germany invaded Holland. 
Crisis 

As the top Western naval power in the 
Pacific, the United States met this with an 
even sterner warning, addressed to Japan 
as well as everyone else. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull declared to correspondents: 
“Intervention in the domestic affairs of the 
Netherlands Indies or any alteration of 
their status quo by other than peaceful 
processes would be prejudicial to the cause 
of stability, peace, and security, not only 
in the region of the Netherlands Indies, but 
in the entire Pacific area.” 

Next day, as President Roosevelt de- 
clared his complete accord in the step, the 
two discreet but dynamite-packed state- 
ments temporarily excited chancelleries and 
embassies in worldwide capitals. At The 
Hague, the Dutch—breathing easier— 
warned Japan that they needed no “pro- 
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tection” and would not ask for it; in Tokyo, 
the Foreign Office noted enigmatically that 
the two démarches “coincided”; in London 
and in Paris, officials at once espoused 
Washington’s declaration and hastened to 
deny moves to seize the Dutch colonies in 
case Hitler invaded their motherland. 

But in the United States and Japan both 
officials and newspaper editors read veiled 
mutual hints in each declaration. It was 
reported that Hull might go farther, asking 
Japan to reaffirm both the Japanese-Amer- 
ican notes of 1908 pledging the Pacific 
status quo and that part of the Four Power 
Pact of 1921 respecting the rights of the 
Dutch possessions. 

There was good reason for such a pre- 
caution. For even with a disastrous war in 
China on her hands and with Russia at her 
back, Japan sees the Dutch islands as a 
tempting prize. Comprising 20,000 islands 
(the largest being Java, Sumatra, Celebes, 
Borneo, and New Guinea) of 735,267 
square miles, which stretch 3,200 miles 
astride the Equator and support 60,727,233 
people, the area in 1939 produced these 
vital war materials alone: 31,280 tons of 
the 183,700-ton world tin output, 61,580,- 
000 barrels of the 2,076,000,000-barrel 
world oil supply, and 3723000 tons of the 
1,055,000-ton -world rubber output. In ad- 
dition, they enjoy a world monopoly in 
quinine. 


Fleets 

Breaking at a time when Congress was 
deep in debate over naval expansion. the 
Arita-Hull statements served one good pur- 
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America’s danger spot: threat to Dutch East Indies again focuses attention on the Pacific 


Newsweek map—McLaughlin 
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Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 


‘The Whirling “Firm” Base’ 


pose: they helped to bring to light some 
disquieting reports on the relative strengths 
of the United States and Japanese Fleets. 
As the Senate passed the peacetime-record 
Naval Supply Bill of $963,797,478 and 
voted funds to start work on a third set of 
Panama Canal locks, Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, informed 
the Naval Affairs Committee that Japan 
was “uncomfortably close” to parity with 
this country’s fleet tonnage—an admission 
which tended to corroborate earlier press 
reports (Newsweek, Apr. 22). 

Furthermore, Stark expressed fear that, 
with Britain and Japan rushing building 
programs, the United States might find it 
impossible to reestablish the 5-5-3 ratio* 
which Tokyo threw overboard in 1934 in 
launching secret construction work. Tes- 
tifying in favor of the House-passea $655,- 
000,000 Vinson Naval Expansion Bill, the 
operations chief urged creation of a Navy 
“second to none” by providing the 25 per 
cent increase in the fleet originally re- 
quested in this measure, instead of the 
present pared figure, an 11 per cent boost. 
This, it was said, would entail an out- 
lay of $3,386,000,000 over a period of six 
years. 

Monday Taussig followed Stark before 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee with 
his ‘dire prediction of eventual war with 
Nippon. Japan, he warned, aims to con- 
quer the Philippines, French Indo-China, 
the Dutch Indies and other Far Eastern 
territory. Navy Secretary Charles Edison 
and Stark pointed out that Taussig was 
voicing his personal opinions and not the 
Navy’s. 

As a further strengthening of the naval 
defense, the Navy Department also urged 
creation of a powerful base in the south- 





*The 5-5-3 ratio—five battleships for the 
United States and five for Great Britain to 
every three for Japan—was originally fixed at 
the Washington naval conference of 1921-22. 
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‘Taking It Off the Menu’ 





east corner of the Caribbean Sea and 
at Guam (Congress has twice reject- 
ed the Guam request because the island 
is only 1,500 miles from the heart of 
Japan). 

Meanwhile, the Atlantic front also was 
spotlighted by the effects of the European 
war. First steps were taken to open diplo- 
matic relations with Iceland, which de- 
clared itself temporarily independent after 
Germany invaded its motherland, Den- 
mark. And, in the House, Rep. Hamilton 
Fish of New York asked Congress to pur- 
chase Greenland, also Danish-owned, a 
step which the Roosevelt Administration 
promptly opposed. The State Department 
preferred to wait and see what policy de- 
velopments dictated. 

Significance 

Diplomatically, the net effect of the 
Arita-Hull declarations will be to put each 
nation on its guard—which in the end may 
serve to preserve the islands from aggres- 
sion. What made Hull’s statement par- 
ticularly pointed in Japan was that behind 
it lay a big stick in the form of the eco- 
nomic embargo and the knowledge that 
because of America’s important stake in 
the Dutch colonies (United States imports 
from there in 1939 amounted to $93,156,- 
000 and. exports to $35,398,000, while in- 
vestments totaled $70,000,000), Holland 
has always counted on Washington’s help. 

Nevertheless, the Dutch would welcome 
occupation of their Asiatic possessions by 
Britain or the United States no more than 
by Japan. A high Dutch official at The 
Hague was quoted by the American cor- 
respondent Frazier Hunt last week as 
grumbling that London would have to be 
watched as closely as Tokyo, and accusing 
the British of using the Far Eastern situa- 
tion to try to “drag you Americans into 
the war by the back door.” 

As for alarm over the slow expansion of 
the United States Navy, this country’s 





Doyle in The Philadelphia Record 


‘Visitors From the Far North’ 


anxiety always rises as danger to British 
sea power increases. If the British Fleet 
should go down, a two-ocean navy would 
be required, and in that event Navy men 
would want the Azores, among other vital 
points, brought under the Monroe Doc- 
trine. As things stand, the Navy will prob- 
ably get its big fleet, since, even with an 
ultimate German defeat, additions would 
be necessary to reestablish the 5-5-3 ratio. 





Political Seesaw 


Dewey and Roosevelt Leading, 
But Rivals Stick on in Race 


Although President Roosevelt left Wash- 
ington for a much-needed rest in Warm 
Springs, Ga., last week without answering 
the third-term riddle, he gave every evi- 
dence of being preoccupied with two de- 
velopments which may shape his decision: 
the course of events abroad and the amaz- 
ing delegate-bagging progress of New York 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey, Re- 
publican front-runner. 

Warmly approving Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull’s implied warning to Japan to 
stay out of the Dutch East Indies (see 
page 29), the President told newspaper- 
men his train would stand by in Georgia 
with steam up, ready to whisk him back to 
the capital if the war in Europe took a 
turn for the worse. 

On Saturday, broadcasting to Young 
Democrats throughout the country, Mr. 
Roosevelt again reminded his party, as he 
had last August, that he would not actively 
support any “pair” of Democratic candi- 
dates who opposed or gave only lip service 
to the New Deal and, in a thinly masked 
thrust at Dewey’s isolationist foreign pol- 
icy, added: “I do not subscribe to the 
preachment of a Republican aspirant . . . 
who tells you . . . that the United States 
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a better order.” 

Whether or not he had made up his 
mind, a number of Democratic hopefuls 
reacted as if they knew which way Mr. 
Roosevelt would jump, and Republicans 
generally carried on as if they didn’t care. 


Democrats 

Gov. Clyde R. Hoey of North Carolina 
thought the signs pointed toward Hull for 
President—and called upon Democrats: to 
support the Tennessean. But in Washing- 
ton Hull reiterated for the ’steenth time 
that he was “a candidate for no office.” 

The original Hull-for-President man, 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, also 
spent an unhappy week. Back from a 
twelve-day, 3,524-mile speaking tour 
through the South and Midwest, “BigJim” 
had been reelected chairman of the New 
York State Democratic Committee, had 
received a “distinguished service” medal 
from New York Young Democrats, and 
had heard Sen. Robert F. Wagner say 
that “no office within the gift of the Amer- 
ican people is too high for him to fill with 
distinction.” But at a White House lunch- 
eon he heard no words of encouragement 
for his Vice Presidential ambitions (on a 
Hull ticket) . 


Republicans 

The Republican Committee on Arrange- 
ments, meanwhile, met in Philadelphia, site 
of the June 24 convention, and selected a 
slate advertised as young and liberal: for 


_, should do nothing to try to bring about 
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GOP convention planners: (1. to r.) Torrance, Hamilton, Mason 


keynoter, 33-year-old Gov. Harold E.,Stas- 
sen of Minnesota; for temporary secretary, 
Harold W. Mason of Vermont, National 
Committee Secretary, and for permanent 
chairman (to be ratified by the conven- 
tion), House Minority Leader Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. of Massachusetts. 

Under the optimistic eyes of National 
Chairman John D. M. Hamilton of Kansas 
and State Chairman James Torrance of 
Pennsylvania, the committee laid the 
groundwork for what members said would 
be a victory convention and took one 
pointed poke at their rivals: a resolution 
banning convention books with advertis- 
ing—amplifying a Hamilton gibe at the 
Democratic National Committee, which 
raised $490,000 in 1936 through the sale of 
such books and the advertising in them. 

Setting the pace for optimism, Dewey 
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Cat Laugh: Jack (left) and Jill fell down and lost their crown to Susie 
at the New York Boys’ Club pet show, and Leo Lieb, New York Daily 
Mirror photographer, caught the triumphant twinkle in Susie’s eye. So 
did Mirror readers, for when public clamor induced Editor Jack Lait to 
offer prints at three for $1, more than 500 braved soggy skies to stand in 
line the first morning, the telephone switchboard was swamped, and mail 
orders poured in by the score. ‘In my 38 years in the business,’ grinned 


Lait, ‘I’ve never seen anything like it!’ 


headed for the Coast on his fourth invasion 
of the West, lambasting the New Deal and 
his Republican rivals with equal fervor. 
Fntering the Maryland GOP Presidential 
primary (May 6), the New Yorker taunted 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio for declining 
to meet him on that battleground and in- 
dicated that he might seek to heal a Re- 
publican schism in his own state by drop- 
ping the fight to unseat Kenneth F. Simp- 
son as a National Committeeman (News- 
WEEK, Apr. 22). 

But a possible snag lay athwart Dewey’s 
primrose path—and the paths of other 
Presidential, senatorial, congressional, and 
gubernatorial candidates. In Washington, 
Sen. Guy M. Gillette’s Senate Campaign 
Investigating Committee indicated it 
would look into Dewey campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures, along with 
those of Gov. Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri 
and several others. The Gillette committee 
reported complaints that the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers was circulariz- 
ing its membership for funds to be used 
in congressional races. 

From New York, the NAM issued a cat- 
egorical denial: “The association denies un- 
equivocally that it is soliciting, or has so- 
licited, any funds for any political pur- 
poses, national, state, or local; or that it is 
interesting itself in any political cam- 
paign.” 


Significance 


Signs of both a stop-Roosevelt and a 
stop-Dewey movement were fainter last 
week—although many observers were 
quick to point out that this might have 
been because political strategists were 
quietly taking a new tack. 

On the Democratic side, Hull’s dis- 
claimer makes it harder for the anti-third- 
term forces to focus on a substitute accept- 
able to the President. Hull had become the 
hope of many in the Garner and Farley 
camps. If he sticks to his announced 
wish not to run, and if the “draft Roose- 
velt” talk, revived as a result of the 
happenings abroad during the past fort- 
night, grows much: louder, the scramble 
for the band wagon almost certainly will 
include Farley. 

On the Republican side, many observers 
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now feel that Dewey has snowballed along 
so fast that he will have to be stopped very 
soon, if he is to be stopped at all. A good 
many people feel that Taft missed the boat 
by not taking the Dewey dare in Mary- 
land. Taft advance men had assured him 
that he could have won. The Ohioan felt, 
however, that so many organization Re- 
publicans (like ex-Gov. Harry W. Nice, 
William F. Broening, and Galen Tait) 
were tied to Dewey that the cards would 
have been stacked. As a matter of fact, Na- 
tional Committeeman O. E. Weller and 
State Chairman David Tilghman advised 
Taft to stay out. 





a 


Curve at 59 M.P.H. 


Squeezed between the Mohawk River 
and a sheer rock wall, the railroad tracks 
at Gulf Curve, near Little Falls, N. Y., 
(216 miles from New York City), make 
a 6-degree bend, sharpest in the entire 
New York Central system. Because a 
train jumped the tracks there 37 years 
ago, engineers are now limited to 45 miles 
an hour at the point. But around 11:30 
last Friday night, Engineer Jesse Earl, 
veteran of 41 years’ service who was 
eligible for a pension in one month, let 
the Chicago-bound Lake Shore Limited, 
more than ten minutes behind schedule, 
roar into the curve at 59 miles an hour 


(the speedometer tape taken from the 
locomotive told the story). 

Pulled by inexorable centrifugal force, 
the giant Hudson locomotive and tender 
hopped the rails, bumped over two tracks 
to the north, and crashed into the stone 
wall, fatally injuring the engineer. The 
boiler exploded. Red and blue flames 
spouted. The mail car followed and teie- 
scoped into one-quarter of its length. 
Miraculously, the baggage car, carrying 
only Baggageman W. W. Hill, broke loose 
and coasted smoothly 200 yards on its 
regular iron road. But the next eight 
cars leaped the rails, while the last five 
jerked to a screeching halt. Only in the 
final coach, carrying 30-odd Chinese to- 
ward the Pacific Coast for deportation, 
was no one hurt. 

The agencies immediately began sepa- 
rate investigations. The New York Central 
pressed its own inquiry as inspectors of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the State Public Service Commission ar- 
rived on the scene to begin a thorough 
check. 

The death toll of at least 30—worst since 
47 persons were killed on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific’s Olympian 
near Miles City, Mont., in 1938—ended 
thirteen years without a passenger fatality 
for the New York Central, which had 
twice won the Harriman award for pas- 
senger safety in the past five years. 


Scalise Seized 


Ever since newspaper photographs 
showed him smiling behind Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia at the conclusion of the 
big New York building service strike jp 
1936, hotel and office-building employers 
have quaked in fear of George Scalise, 44, 
stocky, powerful executive of the Building 
Service Employees International Union. 

Cashing in on this victory, Scalise, then 
a fifth vice president, stepped in as $25, 
000-a-year president in 1937, quadrupled 
membership to 70,000, and became so 
powerful that four months ago, 
Westbrook Pegler, newspaper columnist, 
had denounced him as a convicted ex- 
white slaver, District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey speeded up a secret investigation 
into the labor boss’ alleged strong-arm 
activities. 

Izzy Schwartz and his brother Louis, 
right-hand men of Scalise, had been in- 
dicted for extortion last Feb. 28. Lest 
Saturday, police picked up Ann Kay, 
Scalise’s confidential secretary. At 3 a. m. 
Sunday morning, on telephoned orders 
from Dewey in Los Angeles, Scalise him- 
self was seized in a midtown Manhattan 
hotel with a railroad ticket for Chicago 
and two packed suitcases. 

The olive-skinned labor chief, who te- 
putedly controls a $427,000-a-year union 
income and has twice sought a Presidential 
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pardon for his white-slaver conviction in 
1913, was held in $40,000 bail when 
Dewey’s aides charged that in the last 
three years he had extorted, in concert 
with the Schwartzes, $100,000 from hotels 
and office-building companies with threats 
of terrorism. 





$63,000 Windfall 


John F. Mulhall, son of a St. Louis 
cattle dealer, was married on May 11, 
1874. A year later his wife, Susan, gave 
birth to a daughter, whereupon Mulhall 
left home and, in 1881, Mrs. Mulhall di- 
vorced him. For six decades he did not 
see his family again, becoming a pros- 
nector, @ cowpuncher, a prison warden, an 
Indian agent, and a silver miner. 

Meanwhile, their daughter Isabel grew 
up an eccentric, marrying and divorcing 
two husbands (the second was Sidmon 
McHie, Indiana publisher) , escaping from 
a Baltimore asylum, scattering $673,000 
in cash and jewels in a Battle Creek, 
Mich., railroad station in 1935, and de- 
claring: “The more I saw of people, the 
more I thought of dogs.” Mrs. McHie 
died Apr. 27, 1939, leaving half of her 
$250,000 fortune to the Seeing Eye, which 
trains dogs for the blind. She willed $1 to 


her father, who, she insisted, had “died 


many years ago,” and declared that letters 
she received from a John F. Mulhall of 
San Antonio, Texas, were from an “im- 
poster” and “extortioner.” 

Last week, in New York County Sur- 
rogates’ Court, a 90-year-old man, stooped 
and weatherbeaten, proved to the court’s 
satisfaction that he was the real John 
F. Mulhall and won his share ($63,000) 
in his daughter’s estate. But his wife, now 
86 and living in Washington, said he did 
not look like the man she married. When 
Mulhall held out his hand to greet her, 
she haughtily snapped: “I wouldn’t touch 
him with a ten-foot pole!” 





Relief Ruse 


Confronted with a dilemma, a_ wise 
politician generally hands it nimbly to 
somebody else. Last week President Roose- 
velt did just that with the 1941 relief 
(WPA) appropriation. 

Believing (or at any rate hoping) that 
better business would absorb some of 
America’s 2,000,000 WPA workers, Mr. 
Roosevelt last January called for $975,- 
000,000 to cover the WPA during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. To Rep. 
Clifton A. Woodrum of Virginia, chairman 
of the House Appropriations subcommittee 
handling relief and leader of the House 
Democratic economy bloc, that figure 
seemed plenty high. 

This month, Col. F. C. Harrington, 
WPA Administrator, told Congress $975,- 
900,000 would not be enough for fiscal 
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Mulhall’s wife (right) ‘wouldn’t touch him with a ten-foot pole’ 


year 1941, suggesting that $1,500,000,000 
thight be needed. Congress waited for the 
President to ask for a supplementary ap- 
propriation, but Mr. Roosevelt, as well 
aware as anyone else that other appropri- 
ations (notably for farm relief), had 
slopped over his estimates, imperiling the 
$45,000,000,000 statutory debt limit, neat- 
ly passed the dilemma: he would ask 
Congress not to appropriate more but to 
authorize WPA to spend the $975,000,000 
before Mar. 1, 1941. 

Thus, if Congress agrees, the President 
who takes office next Jan. 20 will find a 
WPA cupboard virtually bare and will 
have to start his administration by asking 
Congress for more relief money, or risk 
the ire of WPA workers and their friends. 





Missouri ‘Harmony’ 


Concluding their most unharmonious 
state convention in years, Missouri Demo- 
crats last week chose a “harmony” slate 
of four male delegates-at-large, picked 
four women delegates-at-large without a 
battle, and approved the prior selection of 
42 delegates by district convention. 

Hand-picked by Sen. Bennett C. Clark, 
who ruled the convention with the aid of 
his former enemies, members of the oft- 
repudiated Kansas City (Jackson Coun- 
ty) Pendergast machine (NEWSWEEK, 
Apr. 15), the four men were: Clark him- 
self, as chairman; Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, 
Sen. Harry S. Truman, and Mayor Bernard 
F. Dickmann of St. Louis. 

It was a personal victory for Clark and 
a defeat for Stark, who had wanted a 
third-term endorsement. A further sour 
note came from Washington, where Sen. 
Guy M. Gillette’s Senate Campaign In- 
vestigating Committee, delving into 








charges of unusual campaign contributions 
(see page 30), announced that it was 
looking into a report that Stark had levied 
contributions for his Senatorial campaign 
on employes of the State Social Security 
Commission. 

Meanwhile, Missouri Republicans, who 
hold their state convention Apr. 26, leaned 
toward an uninstructed delegation, prob- 
ably favorable to New York District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey. 
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Bob and Martha 


The day after Robert A. Taft was 
elected Senator from Ohio in 1938, one 
Ohio newspaper remarked: “Bob and 
Martha Taft were elected to the Senate 
yesterday.” Martha Bowers Taft (her 
father, Lloyd Bowers, was Solicitor Gen- 
eral under her husband’s father, Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft) has stumped 
83 of Ohio’s 88 counties herself, writ- 
ing her own speeches by hunt-and-peck 
typing. 

Avoiding the political tradition to ac- 
claim a candidate as a humble man of 
simple tastes, Mrs. Taft would boast: “My 
husband is not a simple man. My husband 
is a very brilliant man. He had a fine 
education at Yale. He has been trained 
well for his job, Isn’t that what you prefer 
when you pick leaders to work for you?” 
Once, swerving into a ditch to miss a dog, 
Mrs. Taft overturned her car but dusted 
herself off unhurt and hitch-hiked to 
her next speech, commenting: “This 
ought to get us the kindness-to-animals 
vote.” 

Last week, as Mrs. Taft addressed the 
Republican Women of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia and the Women’s National 
Republican Club in New York City and 
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then swung through Indiana to St. Louis, 
she was batting close to 1000 in the game 
to win the women’s vote. Even something 
faintly resembling a meow from the wife 
of her husband’s chief rival, Thomas E. 
Dewey, failed to stop her: in Indianapolis 
the one time George White’s Scandals 
beauty declared: “I have made no 
speeches in his [Dewey’s] present cam- 
paign, and I don’t intend to. For one 
thing, my husband is so good he needs no 
help from me.” 


Teeth Pulled 


But Agencies Curbed by House 
May Get a Break in Senate 


Last July 18, while the Administration 
leadership was napping, the Senate unani- 
mously approved a bill designed to allow 
court review of decisions of the 130-odd 
New Deal administrative agencies. Later, 
waking up to discover that it might pull 
the teeth from pet New Deal bureaus, 
the Senate recalled the measure and re- 
stored it to the calendar, where it has re- 
posed ever since. But last week a com- 
panion bill was shoved through the House, 
279-97, when all but two of the Republi- 
can delegation joined 128 Democrats in 
approval. 

Sponsored by the late Sen. M. M. 
Logan of Kentucky and Rep. Francis E. 
Walter of Pennsylvania, both Democrats, 
the bill would establish a uniform pro- 
cedure for administrative regulations. 
Complaints against any regulation could 
be brought before the agency making it 
and, if rejected, could be appealed to a 


Federal Circuit Court. The court could 
set aside any ruling if erroneous in fact, 
unsupported by adequate evidence, un- 
constitutional, illegal, or beyond the 
agency’s jurisdiction. 

Exempt from its procedure would be a 
number of agencies, including the State 
and Justice Departments, the Army and 
Navy, the ICC and FTC, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and all lending agencies. 
But attempts of New Dealers to exempt 
also the SEC, NLRB, and Wage-Hour 
Administration—main targets of the bill 
—were swamped. 

The bill’s supporters admit it is not 
perfectly drafted but insist that an inde- 
pendent judicial review is necessary to 
curb: government bodies which not only 
lay down but also interpret and enforce 
rules having the power of law. They point 
to the endorsement of the bill by the 
American Bar Association, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and dozens of 
other bodies. 

The bill’s opponents cite the opposition 
of the New York City Bar Association’s 
committees on Federal legislation and ad- 
ministrative law. They argue that action 
should be delayed until an investigation 
into administrative procedure is completed 
this summer by a committee headed by 
former Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
Dean Acheson. They fear administrative 
agencies would be paralyzed by court suits. 

Chances for final enactment of the bill 
are doubtful. The Senate is likely to pi- 
geonhole it, being more interested in vot- 
ing pending appropriations. President 
Roosevelt has indicated, without mention- 
ing the Walter-Logan Bill by name, that 
he would veto it. 


NEWSWEEK 


Week in the Nation 


Fioops: Spring rains in the Ohio Val. 
ley, topping 4 inches within seven days, 
brought the annual spring floods to the 
region. The Ohio River rose above flood 
stage at Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. Mayor 
Earl D. Schob of Marietta, Ohio, pro- 
claimed a “state of emergency.” Athens 
and Logan, Ohio, were completely cut off. 
The Hocking River had its worst flood 
since 1913. Roads were closed at 100 
places. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad tracks 
were washed out. The Red Cross set up 
food stations, and Gov. John W. Bricker 
of Ohio mobilized state relief agencies as 
thousands of victims fled their homes or 
moved to second stories. At the northeast 
tip of Maine, 7,000 residents were isolated 
Sunday night as a 50-mile-an-hour nor’ 
easter hurled 100-foot waves against the 
coast and deposited up to ten inches of 
snow inland. 


CANDIDATE: James H. R. Cromwell, 43, 
American Minister to Canada and hus- 
band of Doris Duke, tobacco heiress, en- 
tered the Democratic race for senator in 
New Jersey. Unopposed in the May 21 
primary, he will resign his diplomatic post 
immediately thereafter, it was announced 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who 
rebuked Cromwell for his pro-ally speech 
in Toronto last month (Newsweek, 
Apr. 1). 


Governor: Sam Houston Jones, victor 
over Gov. Earl Long in the Louisiana 
Democratic primary in February (News- 
WEEK, Mar. 4), was formally elected Gov- 
ernor, polling about 260,000 votes to about 
3,500 for W. W. Tuttle, the first Republi- 
can who had bothered to run in many 
years. Jones will be inaugurated at a gi- 
gantic barbecue in the Louisiana State 
University stadium May 14. 


Fisu: A strong wind pushed the water 
half a mile away from the shore line of 
Lake Meredith, a shallow reservoir near 
Sugar City, Colo., and left millions of 
fish stranded in the sand. The victims, 
mostly carp, were “harvested” by cowboys 
with pitchforks (see accompanying illus- 
tration) and used for fertilizer. Neighbor- 
ing farmers’ wives corraled enough of the 
finny “manna” to make fish dinners—be- 
fore the cowboys got there. 


Ku Kivx Kuan: The 4,500,000 to 
5,000,000 members of the Ku Klux Klan 
were unmasked by Imperial Wizard James 
A. Colescott when, after a five-day session 
of the Imperial Kloncilium (directorate) 
in Atlanta, Ga., he forbade the wearing of 
the front visor with the traditional white 
hood. Burning of the fiery cross and parad- 
ing in Klan costume were restricted with- 
out permission of high Klan officers. The 
new orders came as the trials of seventeen 
members and ex-members of the Kian, 
charged with flogging to death Isaac Gas- 
ton, suburban barber, opened in Atlanta. 
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Twister Time: Tornadoes 
in US Are Expected to Swirl 
to Usual Peak in May 


Fourteen years ago an oil-reservoir fire 
in California of about 5,000,000 barrels 
generated tremendous heat in an area of 
more than a square mile. The result was 
a series of tornadoes, because heated air 
tse swiftly from the vast furnace and 
kft a low-pressure area directly over the 
blaze. 

The earth’s spin caused a circular air 
whirl about this region, producing many 
small twisters which traveled up to 3 miles 
and killed two persons. 

But such tornadoes resulting from fires 
compare with natural tornadoes in violence 
% a bursting boiler compares with the 
euption of a great volcano, and the Unit- 
ed States presents an ideal environment for 
the storms. The atmospheric “battle- 





... Amite, La., killing five 


grounds” are wide stretches of compara- 
tively level land in such regions as Texas, 
the plains states, and the upper Mississippi 
Valley, where warm tropical air meets cold 
northern winds, resulting in rapid upward 
currents and earth-spun twisters. Accord- 
ing to the United States Weather Bureau, 
these storms will approach the peak season 
next week, for May is the worst tornado 
month in the world’s most tornado-ridden 
country. 

Of the 3,419 tornadoes reported from 
1916 to 1939, 731 occurred in May, while 
June was second with 616. More than 55 
per cent of the storms in this 24-year 
period were in April, May, and June. The 
average American twister appears as a 
funnel-shaped cloud that cuts a tortuous 
swath almost a quarter-mile wide and 
travels 13.4 miles at a speed of 45 miles 
an hour. But great supertwisters may rush 
forward at 140 miles an hour, while their 
counterclockwise winds rotate at 300 to 
500 miles an hour. 

These terrific storms strike most fre- 
quently in Iowa, which averaged 15.27 
tornadoes a year from 1916 to 1937. Other 









often-struck states during this period in- 
clude Kansas (14.59), Texas (12.73), Ar- 
kansas (10.14), and Oklahoma (8.18). 
Total deaths, however, were highest in 
Illinois (814), Mississippi (664), Alabama 
(611), and Arkansas (557). 

The destructive energy of such twisters 
was shown by the 1936 tornado in Gaines- 
ville, Ga., which killed 203 persons, carried 
a 2,000-pound courthouse bell more than 
1,000 feet, and performed the often-report- 
ed feat of driving straws deep into tele- 
phone poles. 

Tornadoes (also called whirlwinds) are 
members of the large family of cyclones, 
including all “revolving storms” in which 
winds blow spirally and upward. This fam- 
ily also includes hurricanes, typhoons, and 
other large tropical cyclones not concen- 
trated in relatively small areas like tor- 
nadoes but sometimes spread across a 
1,500-mile front. It is the tornado, how- 
ever, that offers the greatest trouble in the 
United States, and if 1940 is an average 
twister year there will be 144 such storms 
which will cause 260 deaths and damages 
of about $12,000,000. 


Beneath the Cortex 


About 200,000,000 years ago creatures 
that were half fish, half reptile first 
crawled from the ocean and tried living on 
land. The new environment brought about 
changes in the brain, including the forma- 
tion of a layer of cells atop the brain of 
some froglike creature, a layer that has 
since evolved into a cortex or “bark” that 
covers the entire organ. 

This brain addition is most highly de- 
veloped in man, containing areas that con- 
trol such activities as speech and move- 
ment, and many scientists hold that all in- 
telligent behavior involves nerve action in 
the cortex. At a meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia last 
week, however, Dr. Edward Girden of 
Brooklyn College, N.Y., presented evi- 
dence to challenge this belief. 

Experimenting on dogs, he removed that 
part of the cortex which controls hearing 
and still managed to train the animals to 
twitch their leg muscles at the sound of 
a bell. Then, to make sure that other por- 
tions of the brain covering weren’t taking 
over the hearing function, he injected the 
dogs with curare—a drug that South Amer- 
ican Indians use to tip poison arrows and 
darts—which put the canine cortexes out 
of commission.* The animals, however, still 
reacted to the bell, showing (according to 
Dr. Girden) that underlying brain regions, 
far more ancient than the cortex on the 
evolutionary scale, are capable of control- 





*Sufficiently large doses of curare (a favorite 
drug in detective fiction) produce death by par- 
alyzing the muscles that control breathing, but 
Dr. Girden, by the use of artificial respiration, 
managed to give dogs even larger doses without 
injuring or killing them. 
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ling actions even though an animal may be 
unconscious of what it is doing. 

Thus it is possible that “ancient” parts 
of the brain may play a role in such mys- 
terious behavior as somnambulism. A sleep- 
walker acts rationally in avoiding valuable 
vases and other obstacles but after awak- 
ening he can’t remember what he did. The 
path of his midnight meanderings may 
have been guided by unconscious processes 
in regions beneath the cortex. 

Among other papers at the meeting: 


{ James H. Gaul, fellow of the American 
School of Prehistoric Research, Harvard, 
presented a bronze battle ax as evidence 
of an unrecorded 2000 B.C. invasion of 
the Balkans. It was apparently the “blitz- 
krieg” weapon of a conquering horde of 
Aryans from Southern Russia. An archeo- 
logical expedition to the Danubian Basin in 
1938 and 1939 uncovered it and similar 
axes. 

* A demonstration was given by RCA of 
its 10-foot high, 60,000-volt electron mi- 
croscope (NEwswEEK, Jan. 9, 1939) . Told 
that the instrument has a “useful magni- 
fication” of 100,000 times or more, sci- 
entists saw it magnify a bit of organic mat- 
ter 25,000 times, clearly show micropho- 
tographs of the whooping-cough germ, the 
typhoid bacillus, the streptococcus haemo- 
lyticus, and colloidal gold. Biologists sug- 
gested it might aid man’s fight on disease 
by bringing into view several filterable 
viruses now invisible. 


| Dr. George Crile of the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation and Dr. D. P. Quiring of West- 
ern Reserve University reported on a study 
of the relation of brain size to heat energy. 
They pointed out that Eskimos who con- 
tinually lose heat in freezing weather have 
brains weighing 28 per cent more than 
those of tropical Negroes who lose less 
heat. 


{ Drs. H. E. Warmke and Albert F. 
Blakeslee of Carnegie Institute reported 
they had been able to produce a flower that 
is both male and female. Its seed is fertile 
without necessity of pollen from another 
plant, assuring purer stocks of uniform 
characteristics. 
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Nothing to Sneeze At 


A sneeze may be simply a loud “a-ah- 
choo!” to most persons, but it’s a matter 
of facts and figures to two scientists at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
About six months ago Prof. M. W. Jenni- 
son decided to study the droplets which 
are atomized by a sneeze and may whirl 
disease-spreading microbes through the air. 
So he called in Prof. H. E. Edgerton, who 
specializes in high-speed photographs that 
can catch a drop of water as it hits the 
floor or a bullet just striking a pane of 
glass, and together they took 300 photo- 
graphs—at exposures of 1/15,000 second— 


Aaahhhh ...Kkaaa...Cchooooo! 


of a dozen sneezers (some ah-chooed nat- 
urally because of colds; others had to 
take snuff) . 

Last week, as the Massachusetts re- 
searchers announced their findings in the 
latest issue of the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety for Experimental Biology and Medi- 
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cine, one of the most startling facts emerg. 
ing was the discovery that sneeze-spraye, 
droplets have a “muzzle velocity” as high 
as 150 feet a second or more than 199 
miles an hour (bullets from a regular 3¢. 
caliber revolver leave the barrel with a 
speed of about 630 feet a second). These 
vapor bullets are tiny spheres with diam. 
eters from 1/16 to less than 1/150 inch 
and often evaporate quickly, leaving soli 
nuclei which, like dust particles, may take 
several days to settle to the ground. Ox 
sneeze contained at least 4,600 droplets 
most of which traveled only a short dis. 
tance, although some larger particles wey 
as far as 12 feet. 
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Baby Saver 

One day two years ago Dr. Dupont 
Guerry, a 26-year-old intern in pediatric 
at the University of Virginia Medical 
School hospital, watched two otherwise 
healthy newly born babies bleed to deat) 
from the internal hemorrhage that had 
been taking the lives of one in twenty to 
one in 150 infants. 

About 25 years before, science had dis. 
covered the cause: abnormal deficiency 
of the clotting substance “prothrombin” 
in the blood. During a normal child’s first 
three days of life this chemical naturally 
decreases to about 30 per cent of the adult 
level and is thereafter replenished—prob- 
ably by the bacterial action of mother's 
milk in the alimentary canal (Newsweek, 
July 3, 1939). But when the prothrombin 
content sank to 5 per cent of the adult 
level or less, death from hemorrhage re- 
sulted with grim regularity.* Since science 
had never found a remedy to match the 
cause, the doctor just out of school decided 
to do something about it. 

Dr. Guerry’s research suggested that 
vitamin K, discovered by Dr. Henrik Dam 
and coworkers at the University of Copen- 
hagen in 1935, might be the means of pre- 
venting internal bleeding in babies. The 
discovery had been successfully used at 
the Mayo Clinic and elsewhere in treating 
obstructive jaundice, and by Dr. Walt- 
man: Walters, Mayo associate, in halting 
hemorrhages after gall-bladder operations. 
Deciding to experiment, Dr. Guerry sought 
the aid of Dr. William W. Waddell Jr., 
professor of pediatrics at the University 
of Virginia. 

On Feb. 15, 1939, Baby D, who had 
seemed normal at birth three days before, 
developed internal hemorrhages. The doc- 
tors, after twelve hours of observation, 
administered 2 cubic centimeters of con- 
centrate rich in vitamin K. With dramatic 
swiftness, bleeding from a. slight test 
wound in the infant’s heel was stopped. 
Clotting time was cut from eleven minutes 
to four. Within the year, 181 infants had 


— 





*Infants in the danger zone of between 3? 
and 5 per cent of the adult prothrombin level 
often suffer from abnormal bleeding, but death 
is not an inevitable consequence. 
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been successfully treated and more than 
2000 clotting-time tests had been made 
with the assistance of Drs. William E. 
Bray, Orville R. Kelley, and Waddell. 

Last week Dr. Guerry, now a resident 
in surgery at the Manhattan Eye, Ear, 
and Throat Hospital, New York, 
honored by the University of Virginia for 
his discovery, receiving the $600 John 
Horsley Memorial Prize in Medicine. Dr. 
Waddell was ineligible for the award, 
which is given only those who have been 
graduated in the last fifteen years from 
the University of Virginia (he was gradu- 
ated in 1918). 


was 
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Strong-Armed: Feller 


and Grove Daze the Sluggers 
in Chilly Baseball Openers 


In spite of threatening skies and chilly 
gusts of wind, the sixteen major-league 
baseball entries simultaneously broke from 
the post on the afternoon of Apr. 16, all 
getting away on schedule for the first time 
in four years. Shivering in the eight parks 
ut a total of 183,902 customers—a satis- 
factory turnout for the owners, since the 
attendance figure exceeded by 500 the 
tumber of fans at the first ten games of 
1939, 

Baseball’s first day of 1940 seemed much 
more than satisfactory to the pitchers; it 
was in fact a pitcher’s picnic. Except in the 
littsburgh-St. Louis game, where seven 
moundsmen toiled before Frankie Frisch’s 
rejuvenated Pirates subdued the Cardinals 
+s hurlers proved themselves far ahead of 
itters. 


Speed prodigy: Bob Feller’s delivery which the White Sox viewed for nine hitless innings at season’s start 


Paul Derringer (Cincinnati), flashing 
the stuff that gained him 25 victories last 
year, survived Bill Lee (Chicago Cubs) 
2-1; Whitlow Wyatt (Brooklyn) blanked 
the Boston Bees 5-0; Kirby Higbe (Phila- 
delphia Phillies) took a 3-1 decision from 
Carl Hubbell (New York Giants); Slicker 
Coffman (St. Louis Browns) stopped his 
old teammates of Detroit, 5-1; Chubby 
Dean (Philadelphia Athletics) edged out 
Red Ruffing (New York Yankees) 2-1. 

Topping even these worthy performances 
were the phenomenal pitching jobs turned 
in by Bobby Feller, Cleveland’s 21-year-old 
right-hander, and Lefty Grove, the Boston 
Red Sox’ 40-year-old southpaw. 

In Comiskey Park, Chicago, where a fol- 
lowing wind added extra zip to his fast ball, 
Feller completely silenced the Chicago 
White Sox bats and tossed a no-hit no-run 
game—the first ever on opening day. 
(Monte Pearson of the Yankees pitched 
the last no-hit no-run major-league game 
against Cleveland Aug. 27, 1938.) 

As Feller set the White Sox down inning 
after inning, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Feller, and his 11-year-old sister Mar- 
guerite beamed with pride from a front- 
row box. The family hero atoned for the 
unhappy incident he inadvertently precip- 
itated last May when he threw a pitch that 
resulted in a foul which hit his mother, 
breaking her glasses and forcing her to a 
hospital for emergency treatment. 

Feller’s no hitter, however, was not the 
most remarkable game he ever produced— 
he tossed three one-hit games on previous 
occasions—for he walked five batters and 
once filled the bases. In the dressing room 
the Iowa farm boy conceded he has been 
faster several times and said: “My curve 
wasn’t breaking the way I wanted it to.” 

Grove’s two-hit shutout of Washington 
in a sense excelled the Feller achievement. 













Acme 


With President Roosevelt looking on and 
staying to the finish, Lefty began his six- 
teenth year in the majors by turning back 
the first 21 batters facing him. He did not 
give up a single base on balls. Then after 
Ted Williams ruined Grove’s flawless work 
by an error on Gerald Walker’s fly, the old 
master relaxed and allowed two scratch hits. 

Afterward, when a teammate consoled 
Grove for having just missed, he shrugged 
his shoulders: “I’m not sorry. No-hitters 
are bad luck.” 

And that same superstition, commonly 
held by ballplayers, cast its jinx last Sun- 
day when Feller again took the mound, this 
time against Detroit. He was shelled to the 
showers in the third inning with five runs. 
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Foot Handball, Foot Golf 


Twelve years ago Dr. William Code, 
looking for a form of hip-reducing exercise 
that would amuse his patients more than 
tedious calisthenics, invented a new sport 
—patterned after handball but with the 
foot replacing the hand as the hitting wea- 
pon. It proved popular with only a few, 
for middle-aged persons found the game 
far too strenuous. 

So Dr. Code invented another sport— 
like golf but with the foot substituting for 
the golf stick. He laid out a fourteen-hole 
course with cones 18 inches wide and 714% 
inches deep replacing golf’s cups. The idea 
was to boot the ball—which was 6 inches 
in diameter and 12 ounces in weight, the 
same size as used in Dr. Code’s other game 
—into the cone in the fewest possible kicks. 

At first both handball-with-the-foot and 
golf-with-the-foot were known by the same 
name, Dr. Code’s ball game, then just plain 
codeball. His _ golf-with-the-foot brain 
child, however, caught on much more rap- 
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What Goes Down— 


by JOHN LARDNER 


A low-down study 
of the low-down clubs in 
baseball convinces me 
that the Philadelphia 
Phillies are about to up- 
set the social structure 
of our republic by es- 
caping from the cellar— 
if not this year, then 
certainly next year. 

In baseball, the 
Yankees, Red Sox, Reds, 
and Cardinals are what 
W. C. Handy, the father 


of the blues, would call 


history’s foremost rock- 
bottom ball team in the 
years leading up to their 
“miracle” season of 1914. 
Such is not the case. 
The Braves were door- 
mats from 1909 through 
1912, but in 1913 they 
leaped gracefully to fifth 
place, foreshadowing the 
shape of things to come. 

John T. Doyle, the 
professional mathema- 
tician, can supply some 
side lights on the rise of 
the Braves. At the start 








“arnchy” folks—upper- 
class stuff. The Phillies, 
on the other hand, are 
strictly “kinkty,” the 
kind of people of whom neighbor Handy 
wrote: 


We don’t go gay cattin’ ’round 
In buffet flats, 

We like our basement 

And our basement rats. 


The trouble is that, toward the end 
of last season, this attitude began to 
mortify the owner and manager of the 
Phillies. Phillie baseball was fathering 
more jokes than the old Ford car. I 
myself counted 63 variations of the 
Phillie gag, and Doc Prothro, the den- 
tist who manages the team, put the 
total at closer to 106. 

“And some of my boys,” says Dr. 
Prothro, “were getting to like it down 
there. Hell, they reveled in it. The real 
basement spirit. So this year I shook 
‘em up!” 

The Doc was able to shake them up 
because the Phils, by chipping in with 
the Athletics to buy a set of lights, ob- 
tained the boon of night baseball and 
with it a certain amount of ready cash. 
This means that they can afford to 
keep the few good players they have 
and replace the deadheads, the con- 
firmed kinkties, and basement lovers, 
with young men who do not know it is 
unconstitutional for the Phillies to finish 
better than eighth. 

Let us study the submarine statistics 
a moment. In the last twenty years, the 
Phillies have finished in the cellar ten 
times. That is the best record in base- 
ball, though the Boston Red Sox are 
close up with nine. 

There’s a popular notion that the 
Boston Bees (then the Braves) were 


Doc Prothro 


Wide World 
of the season of 1914, he 


offered 60 to 1 against 
George Stallings’ 
stumblebums, a price which attracted 
$300 in bets. Soon the Boston team 
reverted to what seemed to be its nat- 
ural level. The Braves were in the 
cellar on July 4, and Doyle’s odds were 
100 to 1, with no takers. 


But there was one point which 
escaped the critics, and still does. They 
were only eleven games out of first 
place. The race was a scramble. About 
that time Dick Rudolph, the Boston 
pitcher and a shrewd operative, told 
Doyle it was anybody’s pennant. 

“We can even win it ourselves,” said 
Mr. Rudolph, causing Mr. Doyle to 
reflect, with anguish, that such a de- 
velopment would cost him $18,000. 

So, when a certain high-flying 
gambler offered to buy all his Boston 
bets for $100, Mr. Doyle snapped him 
up with alacrity. 

“T like to collect from these suckers,” 
explained the gambler. 

“Uh huh,” said Mr. Doyle. 

The Braves won the pennant and the 
World Series and vaudeville engage- 
ments all around, while the gambler 
paid off with the frank good will of a 
crocodile relinquishing his lunch. It was 
baseball’s greatest miracle. 

I do not predict any such destiny for 
my orphan wards, the Phillies. But 
seventh place will suit us fine, and 
seventh place, to hear the rest of the 
boys tell it, will be a miracle in itself. 

The Phils have three good pitchers, 
a tight defense, two kids (Warren and 
Schulte) who hustle, and little else. 
But little else may be good enough. 
Don’t say I didn’t warn you. 
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idly, until today Dr. Code claims 50,099 
devotees. 

Less than half that many indulge in the 
codeball version of handball and the Na. 
tional AAU championship of this sport jp 
Davenport, Iowa, last week end, attracted 
only twenty players. When the field nar. 
rowed down to two finalists, both rep- 
resented the Swedish Athletic Club of Mo. 
line, Ill., a group which took up the game 
two years ago. By a score of 15-13, 10-15, 
18-13, Walter Ebel, 32, won the title from 
Gus Magnuson, who had eliminated Dry. 
Code in the semifinals. 


“ Orthodox handballers (satisfied with the 
traditional hand as a weapon) also vied 
for their National AAU championship last 
week end, in a YMCA court at Detroit. 
Mich. The odds-on favorite to win, Joe 
Platak, 30-year-old ambidextrous Chica- 
goan, justified his rating by retaining his 
singles handball title for the sixth straight 
year. Platak overwhelmed his perennial 
opponent in the final, Jack Clements of San 
Francisco, 21-15, 21-3. 


a a 





Sport Squibs 

With 500,000 Patriot’s Day spectators 
lining the hilly Massachusetts course from 
Hopkinton to Boston, Gerard Cote, a 
dark-haired news dealer of St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., sped over the 26-mile 385-yard dis- 
tance in 2 hours 28 minutes 28.6 seconds— 
a new record—to win the 44th classic Bos- 
ton AA marathon by a half mile. The vic- 
tory represented the first in five tries for 
Cote (holder of the 10-mile snowshoe- 
racing record) and perhaps the last—he 
was awaiting a call last week to join the 
Canadian Air Force. 


"| Hockey writers voted the Lady Byng 
Trophy (for the most gentlemanly player) 
to Bobby Bauer, Boston Bruins, and the 
Dr. David A. Hart Trophy (most valuable 
player) to Ebbie Goodfellow of Detroit. 


“ At the American Bowling Congress in 
Detroit, Mich., 40-year-old George Pallage 
stepped up to an alley and started rolling 
—just an unknown in the singles. When 
the clerk from Akron, Ohio, bowled six 
strikes in a row, he got excited. Three 
more strikes, and he jumped up in the air. 
Two more, and he fell back on a bench. 
A crowd gathered. Rising slowly, his arm 
shaking, he finally screwed up the courage 
to heave his last ball. Into the pit tie 
tenpins toppled for the twelfth strike, and 
Pallage had become the tournament hero 
—his performance being the seventh per- 
fect 300 score in more than 2,000,000 
games bowled in 40 years of ABC history. 


“" Before toeing the mark in the mile run, 
the featured event of last week’s Kansas 
Relays in Lawrence, Kan., Glenn Cun- 
ningham announced that it would be his 
final appearance in the meet. In the fall, 
he plans to become director of student 
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Illustrated: 1940 Packard One-Ten Touring Sedan, $990* (white sidewall tires extra) 





“Doesn't a big car like that cost a lot to run?” 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY, Packard 
owners are being asked this question. 


And their answers are selling still 
more Packards! For, they have found 
that this Packard, big and roomy as it 
is, costs little or no more to operate than 
many of the so-called “economy cars.” 


Ask any recent owner, yourself. He’ll 
tell you, happily, that he can hardly 
believe his own figures on the high 
mileage he gets from his gasoline and oil. 


He’ll tell you, too, that this year’s 
Packard is the finest ever built. Because 
this is true, a 1940 Packard requires 
very little servicing. The meticulous 
way in which it is made, and the ex- 
treme simplicity of its design, account 
for this. 


But when, at long last, your Packard 
requires any one of the smaller service 
jobs which every car falls heir to in 
time, you will get the surpriseof your life! 


The table at the right compares 
Packard charges for the commonest 


service operations, not with other cars 
in Packard’s price class, but with av- 
eraged charges for the country’s popular 
“lowest-priced three.” These figures are 
taken from an impartial flat-rate man- 
ual used by over 30,000 garages and are 
the latest published figures available. 





COMPARISON OF SERVICE CHARGES 


Type of Service Average charge 


ati Packard 9 “‘Lowest- 
Gperatten 110 priced three” 


Service brakes, adjust complete. .% 2.70 . $ 2.53 
Re-line and adjust brakes,4wheel . 13.65 . 12.81 
Clean and adjust carburetor, . . 240 . 2.43 
Tuneengine .. . 4.75 . 4.07 


Piston rings—re-new all, align rods 23.65 . 24.12 
Carbon and valve job . . .. . 13.00 , 13.98 
Front wheel toe-in, 

check and adjust. . . . . . 41.25 . 1.02 
Clutch, pedal clearance, adjust . . 50 . 53 
Pembeeew cc tt ct ow MGS 1.57 


Special Note: These prices, being average costs, may 
be somewhat higher or lower in your city because of 
local conditions, but they do illustrate the small differ- 
ence in upkeep expense between Packard and much 
smaller cars. 


All these figures represent complete 
costs. And considering that this Packard 
is a larger... heavier... huskier car than 
any of the cars it is compared with here, 
you'll agree that Packard operating 
charges are amazingiy low. So—with 
Packard upkeep so modest, and the 1940 
var at a new high in quality (Ask the 
man who’s bought one!), why not own 
the proudest name in motoring? 





——— 
ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 


‘867 


AND UP. Packard 110, S867 and up. 
Packard 120, $1038 and up. Packard 
Super-8 160, $1524 and up. Packard 
Custom Super-8 180, $2243 to $6300. 
* All prices delivered in Detroit, 
State tares extra. 
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AN IMPROVED GASOLINE TO GIVE YOU-— > — 


QUICKER STARTS! with greater eagerness 
than ever, the stepped-up volatility of 1940 Fire- 


Chief whips the engine into instant action at the 


first touch on your starter. Tilt 


QUICKER WARM-UPS! And, due to Fire- Di 


Chief’s precision power-balance, this gasoline steps _ 
out without the usual coughing, sputtering during sense 
the warm-up period. This cuts down fuel- waste squat 
—gives smoother power. The ] 


A gasoline noted for its smooth anti-knock qual- — 
Alam 


ities, Fire-Chief, with its quicker starts and faster heroe. 
warm-ups, offers outstanding value at the regular never 
gasoline price. Try a tankful today! for ay 
Fin 
shaft 
4)-foc 


a LEXACO DEALERS 5 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment— Every . 
Wed. Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E. D.T., 8:00 E. S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. annette 
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health, hygiene, and physical education at 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
Although the crowd of 12,000 cheered him 
to win, Cunningham could do no better 
than last in a field of four. Blaine Rideout 
breezed in first in 4:10.1, a yard ahead of 
his twin, Wayne, with Archie San Romani 
third. 





Poughkeepsie Preview 


The nation’s leading crew colleges—ex- 
cept for Harvard and Yale, which fondle 
the tradition that only their own private 
row really matters—look to the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta as the oar-championship 
decider. And though the crowning of this 
year’s super shell must await the out- 
come of this 4-mile pull on June 18, 
the result, barring a tidal wave or even 
the slightest upset, was prematurely fore- 
told last week. 

The two winter book favorites—Cali- 
fornia and Washington, last year’s one- 
two finishers—opened the season in Seat- 
tle, and the Washington Huskies crossed 
the line after 3 miles with a convincing 
two-length lead. So Washington will go to 
the Poughkeepsie post backed most heav- 
ily in the betting. Nothing that occurred 
in Eastern waters last Saturday indicated 
that either Washington or California can 
be headed, except by each other. In a mile 
and a half sprint on the Harlem River, 
New York, Columbia oarsmen unimpres- 
sively led a supposedly outclassed Rutgers 
boat by only a length and three-quarters. 
And on Lake Carnegie, New Jersey, 
Navy’s eight—touted as probably the 
East’s powerhouse—lost a mile-and-three- 
quarters race to Princeton, an inexperi- 
enced combination entering the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta for the first time this 
year. 














ART 


‘Prettified’ Alamo Memorial 


Tilts Noses in San Antonio 





During the 1936 Texas Centennial cele- 
bration, San Antonio received $650,000 
from state and Federal coffers chiefly be- 
cause of a dusty Franciscan mission which 
squats placidly on the city’s busiest plaza. 
The best-known, best-loved spot in Texas, 
which every schoolboy remembers as the 
Alamo, is monument enough to the 185 
heroes who died for Texas within its walls; 
nevertheless, $100,000 was appropriated 
for an extra memorial. 

Finished last fall, this stumpy 60-foot 
shaft of gray Georgia marble on a 12- by 
10-foot base now supposedly marks the 
spot in the plaza where bodies of the 
Alamo heroes were burned. Not yet dedi- 
tated and apparently not soon likely to 









be, the cenotaph* occasioned a civic up- 
roar which began when the down-to-earth 
Southwestern historian J. Frank Dobie 
likened it to a “grain elevator” and com- 
plained of the unrealistic symbolic statu- 
ary which adorns its base. 

These figures were the creation of Pom- 
peo Coppini, Italian-born sculptor who 
has lived in San Antonio intermittently 
for 39 of his 69 years and who says that 
he, too, once remembered the Alamo 
(that was an occasion when he refused a 
commission for a statue inside the lobby 
of a hotel intended for the site). Dobie, 
friend of the sculptor Gutzon Borglum 
(who left San Antonio in a huff when 
Coppini copped this commission) , clashed 
with Coppini over the figures, which in- 
clude a male spirit of sacrifice and a female 
spirit of Texas because the sculptor has 
idealized—Dobie calls it “prettified”— 
tough Texas pioneers like Davey Crockett 
and Jim Bowie. 

It was once hoped President Roosevelt 
would dedicate the cenotaph during the 
San Jacinto Festival of Flowers, scheduled 
for this week, but the ceremonies—orig- 
inally slated for November, then moved 
up to March—have seemingly been post- 





J. L. Mortimer 


Alamo Memorial, target of gibes 


poned indefinitely, despite the fact that 
the shaft looms up conspicuously on the 
site of the reviewing stand for the annual 
battle of flowers. A Newsweek canvas of 
all interested parties—Mayor Maury Ma- 
verick; Ed Altgelt, San Antonio centennial 
commissioner; the Daughters of the Re- 
public of Texas (official custodians of the 





*Literally, the word cenotaph means “empty 
tomb.” 





Alamo), and the Fiesta de San Jacinto 
Association—reveals that all have but one 
thought: “We are not participating in any 
dedication.” 

Apparently, only Pompeo Coppini cares. 
“I am mortified,” he says. 


al 
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Revolt of the Anti-Reds 


The fourth annual American Artists’ 
Congress exhibition, which runs through 
this week at 785 Fifth Avenue in New 
York City, contains a scattering of repre- 
sentative works by the brothers Soyer, 
Philip Evergood, Ralston Crawford, Doris 
Rosenthal, Henry Billings, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi and others. But the peewee Picassos 
and those who take a Gloomy View are in 
the majority, with their subject matter 
largely limited to the unemployed, under- 
fed, and unintelligent. 

The dreary show opened Apr. 6 to a 
chorus of sniffs from metropolitan critics; 
and last week the congress itself split wide 
apart on an issue which has steadily 
dogged its since its formation 
“against war and Fascism” four years 


steps 


ago. 
The abstract painter Stuart Davis 
opened the fracas by announcing his 


resignation as national chairman of the 
congress because of his dissatisfaction 
with “the present active leadership of the 
Artists’ Congress.” 

This long-expected action by Davis pre- 
cipitated a batch of resignations from other 
congress members for quite different rea- 
sons. Founders, officers, and just plain 
members who resigned included the paint- 
ers Peggy Bacon, George Biddle, Niles 
Spencer, and Ernest Fiene, the sculptors 
William Zorach, Paul Manship, and José 
de Creeft, Prof. Meyer Schapiro of Colum- 
bia University’s art faculty, and the critics 
Lewis Mumford, Waldo Frank, and Van 
Wyck Brooks. 

As artists will, they cited a variety of 
reasons for the wholesale quitting. How- 
ever, the root of the matter lay not in any 
rumors breezing up wind-swept 57th 
Street, but in the Moscow-Berlin Axis, 
which has turned the complexion of many 
a pinkish “anti-Fascist” organization a 
deep, blushing scarlet since the Russian 
invasion of Poland and Finland. 

The congress—which imported and ex- 
hibited Picasso’s “Guernica” in behalf of 
Loyalist Spain, but refused to condemn 
the invasion of Finland—has from the 
start had a Leftish political slant. And 
while artists whose principal concern is 
art—not politics or motherhood or other 
irrelevancies—have concentrated on their 
careers, control of the congress has slid in- 
to the hands of the politically minded. 
Most of the recent resignations are a pro- 
test against this trend by artists who feel 
that the expertizing of painters and sculp- 
tors on foreign affairs is usually insignifi- 
cant. 
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World Radio University: 
WRUL’s Shortwave Culture 
to Be Picked up at Home 


While he served as radio officer to Presi- 
dent Wilson at Versailles in 1919, young 
Lt. Walter S. Lemmon, USN, radio pioneer 
and inventor, had the vision of a worldwide 
radio station to promote international 
amity. And sale of his invention of the 
single-dial tuning control—still in universal 
use—to RCA in 1931 gave him the money 
to enable him to make his dream come 
true. That same year, he built station 
W1XAL—forerunner of WRUL’s battery 
of worldwide short-wave transmitters—at 
Boston, Mass. 

Four years later, when all-wave sets be- 
came a commonplace, Lemmon formed the 
World Wide Broadcasting Foundation and 
began bombarding the globe with lectures 
by prominent professors from Harvard, 
Boston University, Tufts, Wellesley, and 
other near-by institutions, as well as se- 
lected musical programs. 

Today, WRUL (that stands for World 
Radio University, with “listeners” implied 
in the “L”) is an important social force. 
With its daytime programs aimed at Eu- 
rope, and those after 9 in the evening 
broadly beamed for South America by a 
new antenna system that provides cover- 
age for the whole continent, the station 
goes out on the air in French, Dutch, 
Greek, Czech, Spanish, Scandinavian, and 
Portuguese. To supplement its broadcast 
courses in radio engineering, aviation, lan- 
guages, and music, it provides instruction 
books that enable listeners to follow the 
lectures better. These are planned by a 
program committee consisting of Lemmon 
himself, Dr. William Y. Elliott of Harvard, 
Prof. John C. Scammel of Boston Universi- 
ty, and Dr. Loring B. Andrews, formerly 
of Harvard. 

Approximately a third of the station’s 
$100,000 annual budget is met by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, while contribu- 
tions from its Listeners’ League in 32 na- 
tions also help out. The rest is met by 
private philanthropists—one of whom is 
Thomas J. Watson, honorary president of 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
and president of the International Business 
Machines Corp., who heads WRUL’s board 
of trustees (Lemmon himself is on the 
executive staff of IBM; his labors for the 
broadcasting foundation are extracurricu- 
lar and unsalaried). Another staunch sup- 
porter is Laurance S. Rockefeller. 

A fortnight ago, the FCC granted stand- 
ard and non-commercial stations the right 
to rebroadcast international stations’ non- 
commercial programs—thus permitting 
WNYC, New York City’s municipal sta- 
tion, to pick up WRUL’s outstanding 
items of program fare from short waves 
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and send them out on the standard broad- 
cast band. Last week, Lemmon was in 
New York ironing out details with Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia and announced that 
experimental relay programs would begin 
in May. 

In addition, the ruling will permit the 
other 300-odd unaffiliated local stations of 
the United States to draw on WRUL’s 
cultural programs. And Lemmon looks to 
the day when people all over the world 
will be able to get a complete college edu- 
cation before their loudspeakers. 


Fred Allen: 3 Decades 


Once upon a time a 14-year-old named 
John F. Sullivan was working in the Bos- 
ton Public Library. Juggling books eight 
hours or so a day; he eventually chanced 
upon one dealing with juggling. Fascinat- 
ed, he studied and practiced the art until 
he felt he was ready for a stage appear- 
ance. One amateur night, when the man- 
ager of a theater stepped out on the stage 
and poked some cruel fun at the youngster 
by asking him where he had learned to 
juggle, wit flashed forth. “I took a cor- 


a ~ 


respondence course in baggage smashing,” 
he twanged, and down came the house. 

That was the first payoff on an explosion 
of the wit that carried John F. Sullivan— 
better known as Fred Allen—to the com. 
edy heights in a career that began just 39 
years ago this week. From then on, Alley 
was a comedian. As “The World’s Wors 
Juggler,” he toured the United States 
Canada, and Australia. He appeared oy 
Broadway in “The Passing Show of 1999” 
and, after further successes, had his radio 
debut in 1932 on “The Bath Club.” Hj 
present series began six and a half year 
ago. 

Today the 45-year-old Allen is a ner. 
vous, fidgety individual who writes most 
of the night and sleeps half the day in the 
small apartment on 58th Street which he 
and his wife, Portland Hoffa,* recently 





*Portland Hoffa’s father was a traveling ocu- 
list who unwittingly named his four daughters 
in the best Allen tradition: Lebanon (because 
she was born in Lebanon, Pa.); Portland (who 
arrived in Portland, Ore.) ; Laston E. (it’s pro- 
nounced “last one” and that’s what they 
thought she would be), and Dr. Fredericka 
(who, Allen says, was named after her father 
because “he had settled down then and didn't 
have a geography handy”). 





.. +» WRUL Founder Walter S. Lemmon (second from left) and aides 
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rented (they always lived in hotels before 
that). At rehearsals, the comedian wan- 
ders around the stage complaining bitterly 
about life in general and juggling a derby 
with an abstracted, worried expression. 
When his first Ipana-Sal Hepatica show 
goes on at 9 o'clock EST Wednesday 
nights (there is a repeat broadcast for the 
West Coast at midnight) over the NBC 
Red network Allen drops some of the wor- 
ried look. But even when things are going 
best, and the audience is howling with 
mirth, it is easy to see what an effort it 
costs the funny man of the “Hour of 
Smiles” to crack a grin himself. 











“FOURTH ESTATE 


Leak in ‘Off Record’ Talk 
Agitates Editors’ Meeting 





Every spring, with the regularity of the 
robins and April showers, newspaper execu- 
tives—owners, publishers, presidents, and 
editors—foregather for seven days at the 
annual meetings of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, the Associated 
Press, and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

As usual, the editors led off the con- 
claves last week, meeting in Washington 
for their eighteenth annual two-day con- 
vention. Although the European war and 
the third-term question were foremost in 
their minds, the 165 attending mem- 
bers found plenty of time to discuss 
the freedom of the press, demand a curb 
on court contempt powers over the 
fourth estate, and applaud crusading jour- 
nalism. 

One display of fireworks developed, re- 
sulting from the editors’ off-the-record 
chats with President Roosevelt and Under- 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles. The 
Presidential chin-fest was amusing and un- 
informative, but the Welles discussion 
ended with trouble. The International 
News Service and H. V. Kaltenborn, the 
NBC commentator, credited the Under- 
Secretary with stating that Mussolini 
would lead Italy into war. Annoyed, the 
State Department branded the reports 
false. But the society was even more an- 
noyed, fearing the leak might jeopardize 
its opportunity to obtain off-the-record 
information in the future. 

After the editors elected their new presi- 
dent, Tom Wallace, 65-year-old editor of 
The Louisville Times, many of them shift- 
ed to New York for the 40th AP and the 
54th ANPA meetings at the Waldorf- 
Astoria this week. 

As a preview to the AP gathering on 
Monday, Kent Cooper, the general man- 
ager, last week presented his annual re- 
port, declaring that the AP, taxed by 
events abroad, had outridden “one of the 
most exacting years as respect expenses.” 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Fred Allen looks back over 30 years of show business 


Membership, he reported, “maintained a 
satisfactory status, showing a net loss of 
only seventeen . .. more than offset by 
the increase in the number participating 
. . . outside the United States.” 

There was little business before the 700 
present at the one-day convention. Of 
chief interest was the board’s announce- 
ment that a mail poll of the membership 
taken earlier this year on the liberaliza- 
tion of the AP’s attitude toward the use 
of its news on sponsored radio programs— 
a heated issue at previous sessions—had 
resulted in such a move. The members also 
elected eight new directors. 

At luncheon the convention heard the 
experiences of four foreign correspondents, 
home from the wars on vacation: Wade 
Werner, chief of the Copenhagen Bureau 
(now extinct) who covered the Russo- 
Finnish conflict; C. Yates McDaniel, from 
Hong Kong; J. C. Stark, London Bureau 
head, and Lloyd Lehrbas, Warsaw corre- 
spondent during the Nazi invasion. 





Happy 100th Birthday 


Just a century ago—on Apr. 25, 1840— 
the first copies of a puny little newspaper 
called The Spirit of the Times rolled off 
a creaking hand press in Cincinnati. If it 
had expired in a few weeks, no one would 





have been surprised. But C. W. Starbuck, 
a co-founder who served as _ typesetter, 
compositor, and delivery boy on _ that 
initial issue, was a hustler, and The Spirit 
—later renamed The Times—held on. 
And this week the journal’s lineal de- 
scendant, The Cincinnati Times-Star, 
marked the 100th anniversary with a mam- 
moth 254-page fifteen-section issue that 
would have buried Starbuck’s tiny print 
shop at almost the throw of the press 
switch. 

Credit for guiding The Times-Star to its 
present position of national prominence 
sixth among all newspapers in volume of 
advertising and more than 150,000 circu- 
lation—rests with one of Cincinnati’s lead- 
ing families, the Tafts. For in 1879, 
Charles Phelps (Uncle Charlie) Taft,* 
bought controlling interest in The Times 
and consolidated it with The Star the 
following year. 

With the death of Uncle Charlie in 
1929, his nephew, Hulbert Taft, who 
started as a cub reporter in 1901, took 
over. Controlling the staunch Republican 
journal’s destiny from the fourteenth floor 








*Son of Alphonso Taft, Attorney General 
under President Grant (1876-77), and half- 
brother of President William Howard Taft, 
father of Sen. Robert Taft, present Republican 
Presidential aspirant. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


The peerless pitchman fascinates the folks in Saroyan’s ‘Love’s Old Sweet Song’... 


of the new Times-Star tower—erected in 
1933 as a memorial to Uncle Charlie—the 
62-year-old publisher hews closely to the 
line marked out by his predecessor: “We 
are just Republican and no hyphens in it,” 
he says. Probably proudest of The Times- 
Star’s “family spirit,” he boasts that no 
employee has been discharged since the 
start of the depression. 


FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


A fortnight ago, E. B. Chapman, a 
Topeka State Journal editorial writer, 
charged in his newpaper that gambling 
and bootlegging were still flourishing in 
the Kansas capital despite recent arrests. 
Called before Police Judge Peter F. Cald- 
well last week, Chapman refused to reveal 
the source of his information on grounds 
of “moral obligations to my informants.” 
He was cited for contempt of court and 
fined $25. Chapman appealed. 


“| George H. Adams, 54-year-old veteran 
Minneapolis newspaperman, was named 
executive editor of The Tribune News- 
papers (The Minneapolis Tribune, Times- 
Tribune, and Sunday Tribune). Adams, 
who joined The Minneapolis Journal in 
1907, served seventeen years as its man- 
aging editor. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Cantor’s 40 Mothers 


One formula that has made Eddie Can- 
tor a great showman is this: “Mere laugh- 
ter is not sufficient. The world wants a 
good cry, too. It wants to think a little bit; 
it wants to be stirred.” In 40 LirtLe 
Moruers, Cantor fans will find all these 
wants supplied and served with a side dish 
of saccharine. 

This Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer comedy is 
a remake of a French film that was released 
in the United States under the same title 
more than a year ago (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 2, 
1939) and bought by the studio at Can- 
tor’s request. It told the quiet and humor- 
ous story of a gentle, penniless teacher who 
adopted a deserted baby and could neither 
surrender it nor admit his foster-father- 
hood when good fortune installed him as 
professor in a swanky girl’s finishing 
school. 

The French developed the resulting com- 
plications and mass demonstration of the 
maternal instinct. with charm and subtle 
characterizations. Hollywood, as cynics 
might have predicted, has broadened a sim- 
ple story into a silly one, while providing 
enough laughs to keep Cantor’s admirers 


amused between turns at crying, thinking, 
and being stirred. 

This is Cantor’s first try at a straight 
role. Gone are such delights of his musi- 
cal-comedy days as hand clapping and 
blackface, although the 47-year-old come- 
dian can’t help rolling his eyes when the 
script needs saving. But, as advertised, a 
less-than-year-old infant named _ Baby 
Quintanilla rolls eye for eye with the 
comedian and gets almost as many laughs. 


aa 


For Drama Lovers 


John Gassner has directed the Theater 
Guild’s play-reading department for ten 
years. As a devotee of the theater he has 
served—among other capacities—as critic, 
lecturer, and teacher. Perhaps his greatest 
service to drama lovers is the book he pub- 
lished this week. Scholarly yet readable, 
Masters OF THE Drama is an encyclopedic 
history of the literature of the drama, of 
the men who created it, and the cultural 
trends that influenced their work. 

Gassner high-lights the fascinating his- 
tory of the theater through the great dra- 
matists and dramas of the past to the 
trends and promise of the theater of to- 
day. He has written for the general reader 
and the student, rather than the specialist 
or the theorist. His is a book for 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
.. . featuring Walter Huston 
and Jessie Royce Landis 


anyone who loves the theater. (Mas- 
TERS OF THE DraMa. 804 pages, 350,000 
words. Illustrations, supplement, bibliog- 
raphy, notes, index. Random House, New 


York. $3.75.) 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Buck Benny Rupes AGain_ (Para- 
mount): This scatterbrained musical takes 
Jack Benny to a Nevada dude ranch for 
set-tos with horses, Indians, bad men, and 
romance (Ellen Drew). A wisp of a story 
is unreeled along radio rather than movie 
lines but furnishes enough broad comedy 
to reward the comedian’s admirers. With 
the notable exception of Mary Livingstone, 
most of the Benny radio troupe is present: 
Rochester (Eddie Anderson), smartly 
handling a large share in the proceedings, 
Phil Harris, Dennis Day, Andy Devine, 
Theresa Harris. 


One Mutxion B.C. (United Artists) : 
Another tour de force in trick photography, 
following Paramount’s “Dr. Cyclops” with 
a speed that suggests a minor film cycle. 
A simple, caveman narrative of a young 
hunter of the warlike Rock Tribe and a 
girl of the peaceful Shell People who sur- 
vive an earthquake, a volcano, and pred- 
atory monsters, it features Carole Landis, 
Victor Mature, and Lon Chaney Jr. 
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THEATER WEEK 











Presently having its rough spots 
ironed out on the road and due for 
New York presentation next week is a 
play that makes the tail end of the 
theatrical season wag itself in delight. 
Its name is Love’s Otp Sweet Sone 
and its author is that Armenian Wund- 
erkind whose “My Heart’s In The 
Highlands” did a similar service for the 
tail end of the season before this and 
whose “The Time Of Your Life” was 
and remains the critical high-spot of 
the season of 1939-40. 

To those what’s-it-all-about fish who 
have been puzzled by Saroyan’s ante- 
cedent plays and to those who have de- 
plored their plotlessness let me offer the 
assurance that this new one is not only 
as clear as the springtime sunshine but 
has so much plot that, during the Phila- 
delphia try-out, the author and Eddie 
Dowling, who are directing it, were 
busy cutting out some of the sur- 
plusage. Those who demand story get 
it here, and charmingly, in the music- 
veined fable of an old maid who is led 
to believe by a little Greek messenger 
boy that an itinerant patent medicine 
hawker is the man that was the lad 
who filled her dreams of love back in 
her school days. Though the hawker is 
a fraud, the trust and faith of the 
woman gradually convert him into that 
lad, and the play’s end sees her bogus 
imagination transformed by him into 
the satisfyingly true. 

But, if you know your Saroyan, don’t 
for a moment worry that any soggy A. 
A. Milne sentimentality is allowed to 
envelop the narrative. It is, on the con- 
trary, embroidered with some of the 
most beautifully inventive humor that 
the local stage has given us in a long 
time. And it is also embroidered with 
those many little touches of affection- 
ate perception that Saroyan has already 
made manifest in his other plays. 

Some of the episodes are so hilarious 
that the audience’s laughter rattles the 
theater’s ceiling. For one, the scene in 
which a salesman of a well-known na- 
tional magazine, idiotically trying to 
persuade a completely destitute refugee 
from the Oklahoma dust bowl to sub- 
scribe, gravely and triumphantly recites 
to him the thirty or forty names of its 
editors, assistant editors, and associate 
assistant editors, the recitation accom- 
panied by loud bursts of the theme 


Again, The Fresno Kid 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


music of the magazine’s news-reel and 
with the Okie’s slattern wife, rocking 
on the porch, rolling the names admir- 
ingly on her tongue and every now and 
then bidding that the prettier ones be 
repeated for her. For another, there is 
the scene wherein the Okie, who spends 
all his days lying flat on the lawn and, 
when he isn’t scratching himself, snooz- 
ing, suddenly sits up and launches into 
a long tirade blaming all the ills of the 
world on the influence of the moving 
pictures. And for still another, there is 
the scene in which the innumerable 
Okie brats, as fascinatingly nutty a 
congress as the stage has offered its 
customers, invade the rich old maid’s 
house during her absence and take 
proud possession of everything from her 
dresses and hats to her intimate toilet 
accessories and what not else. 

On the side of sentiment, also 
streaked liberally with humor, you get 
a scene between the Greek wrestler 
papa of the little messenger and the 
latter’s grandpapa which, conducted 
entirely in Greek, is at once as gentle 
and as funny as an earlier scene in 
which the patent medicine man, bent 
solely on a seduction of the wealthy old 
maid, enters into a lofty serio-comic 
soliloquy on love that lasts for a full 
ten minutes, followed—shortly after 
his amatory purpose has been accom- 
plished—by still another to the accom- 
paniment of a smearing of his face with 
shaving lather. And, lest the amuse- 
ment abate, the author has provided 
a further measure of hilarity in the 
pitchman’s ballyhoo of his nostrum to 
the Okie youngsters, in the figure of a 
Greek with such a passion for mowing 
lawns whether they need it or not that 
he takes out American citizenship 
papers, in the sudden rebirth of phy- 
sical love in the old Okie when his 
wife shows up in a fancy dress she has 
stolen from the old maid’s wardrobe 
and boasts she has also taken a bath, 
and in—but see for yourself. 

“Love’s Old Sweet Song,” in short, 
while it hasn’t the critical importance 
of its author’s “The Time Of Your 
Life,” is a darlin’ play, and it demon- 
strates again that in Saroyan the Amer- 
ican theater has found the freshest, 
most imaginatively audacious, and most 
genuine humorous talent that has 
tickled it in a round of many moons. 
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A Mad Genius: Alexander, 
Who Changed the World, Lives 
Again in Excellent Study 





Two thousand and more years after his 
death at the fateful age of 33, Alexander 
of Macedon persists in men’s minds as a 
staggering enigma. Today, he is the subject 
of a new interpretive study, an excellent 
biography by Lewis V. Cummings, some- 
time mapmaker for the British Intelligence 
Service in the East, who has traversed 
Alexander’s far-flung routes and is able to 
contribute much new geographical data to 
what is known of his conquests. 

Alexander changed the world. He fused 
two civilizations and spread Greek culture 
and civilization throughout the East. His 
cataclysmic, thirteen-year reign was a pat- 
tern for the despotisms to follow. He 
showed that democracies and citizen-states 
must bow before the hurricane of conquer- 
ing war lords and, in the rapid decay of his 
Macedonian Empire after his death, he 
also showed the essential vulnerability of 
the imperial idea. . 

He was a beautiful man. Of medium 
stature, hard-muscled, with “melting” blue 
eyes, blond hair, and white skin, he was the 
Greek ideal come to life—even though he 
was not a Greek. He was vain to the point 
of Narcissism. He shaved clean, thus set- 
ting the style for five centuries. Even his 
trick of carrying his head to one side was 
copied by numerous emulators after his 
death. 

A champion athlete and horseman, Alex- 
ander nevertheless had a coddled child- 
hood. He was brought up in the unhealthy 
atmosphere of the women’s quarters under 
the domination of his mother, Olympias— 
a barbaric, half-mad woman steeped in 
ancient Dionysiac mysticism. Demosthenes, 
who saw him at the age of 10, thought the 
lad a simpleton; years later the Greek ora- 
tor was to find out how wrong he was. 

At 16, however, the boy was a seasoned 
campaigner with his father and already 
had shown signs of military talent. When 
he came to the throne on the violent death 
of King Philip in 336 B.C., the eyes of the 
ancient world focused on the stripling of 
20. What would Philip’s son do? He would 
conquer Persia first. 

With the shaky throne of Macedonia, 
Alexander inherited a barren country, a 
crack fighting force (the first standing 
army in the world), and a treasury of but 
60 talents. His objective was a vast empire 
of over 50,000,000 souls, its terrain difficult 
to penetrate, ruled by a shah whose coffers 
groaned with thousands of talents for the 
hiring of mercenary soldiers. Within a few 
years, however, great Persia had crumbled 
under the wheels of the Macedonian war 
machine and, with Greece, Turkey, all of 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Northern India, 
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Before he died at 33, all this was conquered by . . . 


N.Y. Public Library 


..- Alexander the Great 


was but a part of an empire which encom- 
passed most of the civilized world. 

Even his denigrators grant Alexander 
military genius. One of the most interest- 
ing sections of Cummings’ book deals with 
this aspect, gives a lucid analysis of his 
peculiarly effective rear-guard tactics, and 
goes into his revolutionary changes in the 
Macedonian phalanx and his brilliant use 
of cavalry. In discussing the much-publi- 
cized phalanx, Cummings remarks that it 
was less important to Alexander than gen- 
erally supposed and was never a decisive 
factor in his victories. 

Alexander’s character was infinitely com- 
plex. Deeply religious, Alexander could 
wipe out a whole city and massacre its 
inhabitants for a religious crime committed 
centuries before. He was a drunk and a 
brawler, and he killed his best friend while 


in his cups. He wallowed in the sensuality 
of the East, but he could steel himself to 
the rigors of campaigning at will. (Avex- 
ANDER THE GREAT. 462 pages, 180,000 
word. Maps, index. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $3.75.) 


The Iron Horses 


CAVALCADE OF THE Ralts is the exciting 
and oft-told tale of steam transportation 
in America, written with vigor and au- 
thority by Frank P. Morse, former Wash- 
ington newspaperman and drama critic. 
Beginning with the early, primitive means 
of transportation in this country (the 
barge canals, pony express, prairie schoon- 
ers, and the stagecoach), the story soon 
narrows down to the romantic pageant of 
the railroads and the powerful personali- 
ties who developed them. 

In a concluding chapter, “Whiskers on 
the Rails,” the author defends the railroads 
against the charge most often made in 
these days of huge deficits—overcapitaliza- 
tion. His discussion of the problems facing 
the roads today—renewed threats of gov- 
ernment ownership, high taxes and higli 
wages, and the fierce competition of other 
carriers—is illuminating and _ eloquent. 
(CAVALCADE OF THE Rats. 370 pages, 
90,000 words. Illustrations, index. Dutton, 
New York. $3.75.) 


Inspiration in a Bottle 


A lively memoir; recaptured from San 
Francisco’s literary past, has been written 
by Joseph Noel, who spent many years on 
various California newspapers around the 
turn of the century. He calls it FoorLoost 
iv ArcapiA: A Persona Recorp OF 
Jack Lonpon, Greorce STERLING, AND AM- 
BROSE BIERCE. 

The book treats mostly of London and 
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Here’s how “All Three” low-priced cars compare on 22 
important features found in the 1940 high-priced cars: 
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JUDGE THIS ‘““ONE-TWO” WAY 


ONE: The 1940 Quality Chart 
reveals what each of “All 
Three” low-priced cars gives 
you in size, comfort, and safe- 
ty...in long life, economy, and 
fine-car engineering. 


TWO: Take Plymouth’s Lux- 
ury Ride. It’s the delightful 
way to satisfy yourself com- 


/ 


pletely that the 1940 Plymouth 
gives most for your money! 


T’s EASY to see why thousands 
| are switching to Plymouth 
this year! The new “One-Two” 
comparison makes this big de- 
mand for Plymouth perfectly 
clear! 

Plymouth is the only one of “‘All 
3” low-priced cars that gives you 
a majority of the 22 big features 
found in high-priced cars. 

Plymouth’s 117-inch wheel- 
base is the longest of “All 3.” 
Plymouth alone gives you coil 
springs on all models...the thrill- 
ing performance of a big, Float- 
ing Power, “L-head’’ engine. 

See the Quality Chart at your 
Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler deal- 
ers. Then, to satisfy yourself 
still further, take Plymouth’s 
Luxury Ride. Plymouth Division 
of Chrysler Corporation. 





Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs. 9-10 p.m., E.D.S.T, 
See the new low-priced PlymouthCommercialCars! 





“HE 1940 QUALITY CHART- 


of“ Ail Three” Lew-Priced Cars with Leading High-Priced Cars in Quality Features: 
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Be Plymouth’s 117-inch wheelbase is 
the longest of ‘‘All Three”’ low-priced cars. 


Qe Plymouth alone gives you the riding 
smoothness of coil springs on all models. 


34 Plymouthalone gives you the big, eco- 
nomical, Floating Power ‘‘L-head’’ engine. 













PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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Sterling, the poet whose lyrics were ardent- 
ly admired by some critics (notably Bierce) 
and as ardently condemned as derivative 
“drivel” by others (notably the disciples of 
Whitman) and who now, fourteen years 
after his suicide in San Francisco, is almost 
completely neglected. 

There is less of Ambrose Bierce, for 
Noel met him only twice, but the record 
at secondhand from the author’s conver- 
sations with Sterling adds valuable side 
lights to what is already known of that 
talented, self-destructive cynic. We see 
him, dining Sterling in a good restaurant, 
talking of poetry and expanding, after a 
few drinks, on the shortcomings of his 
native land as a haven ef culture. Except 
for Sparta, Bierce said, America was one 
of the least intelligent nations in history. 

The best drawn of the book’s many por- 
traits is London, the drunken, vital revo- 
lutionary whose Korean houseboy called 
him “Mr. God” (and he loved it). But 
the record also includes other figures of 
jiterary San Francisco: Edwin Markham, 
Herman Whitaker, and Joaquin Miller. 
There were picnics on Sundays at Miller’s 
country place near Oakland. Once, Noel 
writes, a WCTU lady attended one of 
these affairs and, meeting the eccentric 
Miller, asked him (after sniffily refusing a 
slug of whisky) what had been the in- 
spiration for his poem on Columbus—the 
one that goes “Sail on, sail on,” etc. 

“Whisky, ma’am,” replied Miller (who 
was sick of this particular question). “It 
was with whisky Columbus got his crew 
to sail on and on, and I did the same. But 
I couldn’t mention it in the poem, ma’am, 
cause they need it in the schools, ma’am.” 
(Foottoose in ArcaptiA. 330 pages, 89,- 
000 words. Carrick & Evans, New York. 
$3.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Gustav Apotr THE Great. By Nils 
Ahnlund. 314 pages, 116,000 words. Illus- 
trations, maps, index. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton. $3. Authoritative 
biography of the great soldier king (1594- 
1632), the “Lion of the North,” and 
founder of Sweden as a modern world 
power, by a professor at the University of 
Stockholm. 


WueEn THE WuiproorwiLt. By Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings. 275 pages, 94,000 words. 
Scribners, New York. $2.50. Eleven well- 
written stories dealing with the same Flori- 
da locale that the author made famous in 
her Pulitzer Prize novel, “The Yearling.” 


Wivp Geese Cautuinc. By Stewart Ed- 
ward White. 577 pages, 223,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.75. The 
49th book by the veteran adventure writer; 
this one is another of his spirited tales of 
pioneering in the Far North. 


MYSTERY WEEK 

Deapty Is tHe Evit Toneur. By Anne 
Hocking. ,277 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. A gentle story in an English 
setting revolving around Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
an old, old lady of 84, and her unloved 
grandson-in-law, who mercifully dies of 
gas so his widow is free to marry the man 
she loves. It works up to a neat “Lady 
or the Tiger” climax that will probably 
stump the reader as it stumped Inspector 
Austen. 


Heap Over HeEeEts 1n Murper. By Ione 
Sandberg Shriber. 335 pages. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2. Dana is a beau- 


| 
They started the crusade to aid refugee children of Europe and Asia 


— 


tiful but greatly disliked daughter-in-law 
of the aristocratic Laurance family, and 
she certainly does bring havoc into the life 
of their quiet village in New York State. 
This murder deservedly won honorable 
mention in the Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Mystery Contest. 
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EDUCATION _ 


Children’s Crusade 


One day last summer a delegation of 
boys and girls filed into the Arlington, Vt.. 
home of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, educa- 
tion-minded author. Members of the Com. 
munity Church Bible class in the near-by 
village of Perkinsville, they handed her 
$5.69, announced they had collected it for 
the relief of European and Asiatic refugee 
children, and asked her to use it as she 
thought best. 

That gave Mrs. Fisher an idea, and this 
week the idea took effect. In classrooms 
up and down the land, she declared a nine- 
day Children’s Crusade for Children. Boy 
Scouts, 4-H Club members, Campfire Girls, 
etc., handed out copies of posters (painted 
gratis by Norman Rockwell) and more 
than 1,000,000 mite boxes (contributed by 
the Can Manufacturers Institute). Each 
of America’s 30,000,000 children was asked 
to drop into the boxes a penny for each 
year of his life. The money would then 
be forwarded to Mrs. Fisher in Vermont 
and doled out to child-refugee agencies by 
a “jury of award.” 

To get youngsters into the spirit of the 
drive, crusade publicity headquarters in 
New York prepared a batch of “rhymes 
for children.” One of them: 

Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 

Eating some curds and whey. 

There came a steel rider, exploded be- 

side her, 

And blew poor Miss Muffet away. 











The Tax Load of A.D. 689 


Prof. Casper J. Kraemer Jr., chairman 
of New York University’s classics depart 
ment, was one of the thousands who 
wrestled with state income-tax return 


blanks last week. He filed his return just § 


under the Apr. 15 deadline, then returned 
to his work—specifically, to translation of 
a Greek manuscript dug up four years ago 
in Southern Palestine. It turned out to be 
a letter written about A.D. 689, as follows: 

“We wish to inform your Noble Magnifi- 
cence, Beloved of God, that we have re- 
ceived a letter from his Magnificence, 
Lord Samuel, that he personally invites 
you and us at one and the same time to 
approach our most esteemed Governor to 
get his help. For they caused us and you 
serious distress and we are unable to bear 
the burden of such taxation. 

“Note, therefore, that tomorrow, Mor- 
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This season ushers in a decade that will go down 
in history as the Flying Forties, not only because of 
the expanding operations of the airlines, but also 
because of the amazing growth of private flying. 

Last year there were 22,000 people in the United 
States holding private pilot’s licenses. This year, 
that number will be greatly increased. 

Some of these are youngsters, thrilled to the 
core with their discovery of the limitless expanse 
of the sky. Others are sportsmen to whom the 
airplane offers relaxation and recreation. And a con- 
stantly growing number of them are smart, substan- 
tial businessmen who commute to work or cover 
large territories by air because they find it pays to fly. 

From Pratt & Whitney Aircraft come depend- 
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able engines to power many of the splendid air- 


planes in private service ... engines ranging from 
the 450-horsepower Wasp Junior to the 1200- 
horsepower Twin Wasp. Exact duplicates of those 
installed in great fleets for the Army and Navy and 
for airlines all over the world, Pratt & Whitney 
engines offer to the private pilot the priceless 


assurance of proven dependability. 


Unie AIRCRAFT 


GLCORPORATIEORN 


East Hartford ,Gonnecticut 
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day, we shall be in Gaza. There are twenty 
of us. Will you please hurry quickly so 
that all of us may be of one mind and ac- 
cord?” 

With some satisfaction, Professor Krae- 
mer said the letter writer apparently was 
arranging a protest demonstration by tax- 
payers. 
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Printing-Press Evangelism: 
900,000,000 Tracts Since 1825 
Record of the ATS 


The American Tract Society moved into 
new. quarters last week. Porters lugged 
books, desks, files, etc., to 21 West 46th 
Street, New York (just one block north 
of the old offices), and the society’s staff 
of twelve settled into a cheerfully modern 
layout with pink-painted walls, gray 
shelves, and bright linoleum. They in- 
stalled the beginnings of what may be- 
come the world’s biggest evangelistic li- 
brarv. Just 115 years old next monih, the 
ATS apparently expects to carry on for 
at least 115 years more. 

It was a merger of 50 local tract dis- 
tributing bodies that launched the society 
in 1825. Handling everything from brief 
pamphlets to lengthy books, and steering 
clear of such sectarian controversies as 
baptism, the ATS extolled piety, temper- 
ance, and churchgoing. Sample titles of 
a century ago were: “Address on the Ef- 
fects of Ardent Spirits”; “The Closet 
Companion; or a Help to Self-Examina- 
tion.” 

A pioneer in woodcut illustration, the 
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HELP TO SELF-EXAMINATION. 





PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


AND SOLD aT THEM , nO. 144 , neue 
TRE CITY-HALL, NEW-TORK; AND BY AGENTS OF THE 
SOCIETY, ITS BRANCHES, AND AUZILIARIES, 

8 THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 4Fb TOWNS 
18 THE UNITED sTaTEs. 














Samples of the early tracts... 
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Wide World 


YWCA head: Mrs. Harrison Elliott 


ATS also brought to America the mission- 
ary agent known as the colporteur. Col- 
porteurs by the thousand ranged the 
religious frontiers, visited settlements, 
preached, and handed out tracts. One of 
their greatest feats was to help organize 
the Missouri Lutheran Synod (present 
membership: 1,322,000) . 

Colporteurage has since dwindled with 
the frontiers. Only 32 still work at it, 
usually in foreign-speaking colonies, Army 
and Navy posts, CCC camps, hospitals, 
prisons, etc. But meanwhile the ATS has 
engaged in two other notable projects— 
giving Bibles to every cadet at West 
Point and running a lending library for 
immigrants and deportees at Ellis Island. 
Agencies abroad funnel ATS tracts to 65 
countries. 

All told, the society has sprinkled the 
world with no fewer than 900,000,000 
pieces of literature. Every day at least one 
manuscript arrives at the New York office 
and undergoes inspection by a committee 
of six (who must be members of six dif- 
ferent sects). If it is worth-while, the so- 
ciety has it printed and given away or 
sold. Last year it gave away $54,000 worth 
and sold $500 worth in bulk at 70 cents 
a pound. It disposed of a goodly share 
of the tracts at the New York World’s 
Fair and at revivals by the English evan- 
gelist Gypsy Smith (Newsweek, Apr. 
3, 1939) . 

Gifts and bequests keep the ATS finan- 
cially alive, and its constitution keeps it 
nonsectarian. Since 1922 its managers have 
been an amiable, comradely pair of ex- 
pastors: Executive Secretary Edwin Noah 
Hardy, 79, a New Englander and Con- 
gregationalist; and General Secretary Wil- 
liam Henry Matthews, 71, a Middle 
Westerner and Presbyterian. 


The Typical Y Girl 


In Atlantic City, N.J., last week, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association; 
wound up their sixteenth biennial conyep. 
tion with an important administratiy 
decision: as national president they electe; 
Mrs. Harrison Elliott, wife of a professo, 
at Union Theological Seminary, Ney 
York, and herself a lecturer and author o 
women’s problems (her books includ 
“The Sex Life of Youth” and “Wome 
After Forty”). 

But more personally significant to thy 
Y’s 3,000,000 members was a speech by 
Mrs. A. G. Anthony of Columbia Un. 
versity’s Social Science Council. Report. 
ing on a poll of 60,000 business girls jy 
the Y roster, Mrs. Anthony sketched this 
picture of a typical white-collar girl: 


Career: She is 25, lives at home, and 
, has worked for five years since graduation 
from high school and business college. Her 
ambitions in recent years have changed 
from a desire to be a singer, actress, of 
flyer to getting married, finding a bette 
job, and traveling and studying. 


Hasits: She likes to talk, dance, and g 
to shows. Every day she reads the news 
papers, turning first to the comics, then te 
the front page. Among public figures she 
most admires the President and Mr, 
Roosevelt. 


ProsiemMs: The typical Y working git 
wants to know how to impress people; 
acquire charm and good looks, keep thin, 
and find a husband (she bemoans the lack 
of “marriageable men”) . Though a regular 
churchgoer, she finds religion “unreal.” On 
the economic side, she can’t understand 
how “surplus and dire want can exist al 
the same time.” 
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TEMPER IS EVERY THING 
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WHY SHIFT GEARS ? 


IS THE FUN-WAY TO GO! 


REMEMBER the thrill of your first 
Caf? eee 


That first sense of power as you 
felt the surge of the motor, alert 
for the open road; 


That initial joy of following an 
endless ribbon of highway over 
the great plains; 


The elation of cresting that 
mighty hill; 


The indescribable lift to your 
spirit of commanding motion as 
you never had before... 


Weren’t those great moments of 
great fun? Of course they were; 
that’s why you remember them! 


Well, there’s the same thrill— 
the same fun awaiting you now! 
No matter what car you’re driving, 
you'll thrill to this new joy in 
motoring. 


ust get behind the wheel of a 
Fluid Drive Chrysler! 


Even those fond memories of 
your early motoring adventures are 





marred a bit by recollections of 
laboring up the hills in a groaning 
“low”; toiling through traffic in a 
motor-racing “second”; shifting 
gears again and again. That’s all 
gone when you “Fluid-Drive.” You 
don’t shift gears either by hand or 
by machinery .. . it’s practically 
never necessary, except on the most 
unusual occasions. 


Imagine stopping at traffic lights 
by simply releasing the throttle and 
putting on the brake! And then 





A CONSTANT JOY IN 
HEAVY TRAFFIC 


standing right there in high gear 
without touching the clutch! And 
then starting off again by releasing 
the brake and stepping on the gas! 
That’s just a sample of the amazing 
things you do with Fluid Drive. 
It’s simple as breathing ... nothing 
new to learn but new thrills! 


Try the modern fun of Fluid- 
Driving. Compare this glorious 
ease and freedom with the work 
you must do in the car you are now 
driving. Here’s the way to recap- 
ture youth and the joy of your first 
day behind the wheel. Your nearest 
Chrysler dealer will gladly treat 
you to motoring’s newest fun. 


NO, IT’S NOT EXPENSIVE! 
Fluid Drive is standard equipment 
on the Chrysler Crown Imperial. 
It is available as an extra, for only 
$38, on the Traveler, New Yorker 
and Saratoga! Try it today! 

















An Endless Pageant of 
Musical Pleasure is Yours 
for Continual Enjoyment 
on Victor Records 


H™ these recent triumphs in which 
RCA Victor Higher Fidelity record- 
ing captures the true eloquence of human 
voices, recreates music in all its living 
beauty. 


A John Charles Thomas Program 


The rich, beautiful voice of one of our 
finest baritones, faithfully reproduced in 
nine famous concert and opera selec- 
tions. A choice collection by a much 
loved artist, including the songs and 
arias which have won for Mr. Thomas 
the enthusiastic applause of his radio, 
concert and opera audiences. 

A John Charles Thomas Program—Mr. Thomas, 
accompanied by the Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Frank Tours. Victor Album 


M-645, 8 sides, $8.00. 
PAUL ROBESON Sings 


Ballad for Americans 


A magnificent performance, stirring and 
timely. Now presented ou Victor Records 
just as it was originally sung on the air 
and acclaimed across the country by radio 
listeners. This notable work is being widely 
praised for its authentic inspiration and 
flavor... superbly recorded. 


Ballad for Americans (Latouche-Robinson) 
Paul Robeson with the American People’s 
Chorus and the Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra. Album P-20, 4 sides, $2.00. 


The World’s Greatest Artists are 
on Victor Records 


For better reproduction use RCA Victor Red Seal 
Needles — 50 points per package. 


Trademarks ‘‘Victor,”’ and “"RCA Victor”’ Reg. U. S, 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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Stokowski vs. Toscanini: 
Feud Over Tours Accents Trend 
For Pan-American Exchange 


On Mar. 5 Leopold Stokowski an- 
nounced an ambitious schedule of 27 con- 
certs to be given in eleven Central and 
South American countries this summer by 
his projected All-American Youth Orches- 
tra, a symphony composed of 109 players 
of both sexes and under 25—including at 
least one musician from every state in the 
union—organized with the assistance of 
the National Youth Administration. 

As predicted in Newsweek, Mar. 4, the 
National Broadcasting Co. last week an- 
nounced a rival South American tour by 
a great rival conductor: Arturo Toscanini, 
with the NBC Symphony Orchestra, who 
has scheduled sixteen South American 
appearances in four cities before Stokowski 
arrives. Toscanini’s final Rio de Janeiro 
concert and Stokowski’s first are less than 
two weeks apart. 

With the NBC announcement, war 
started on the symphony front. Leading 
the attack was Mrs. Samuel Lyle Conner, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Stokowski’s orchestra, for which auditions 
are now being held. “The Toscanini tour 
is a commercial venture,” Mrs. Conner 
said, “whereas Mr. Stokowski will serve 
without fee and pay his own expenses. 
Neither Mr. Toscanini nor his orchestra is 
expressive of the United States.” She then 
quoted Dr. Glenn Dillard Gunn, Washing- 
ton Times-Herald music critic: “Toscanini 
represents the money which the NBC 
spends on publicity . . . He stands for no 
part of the culture of this country.” 

Stokowski’s backers can’t with justice 
claim he invented the idea of a South 
American tour, however; because of war 
in Europe, Rio de Janeiro has overnight 
become one of the world’s ranking music 
capitals. The South American engagements 
already announced by world-famous musi- 
cians have reached epidemic proportions. 

The violinist Jascha Heifetz last week 
played the final of nine Brazilian concerts, 
four,of them in Rio, in the course of a 
sweeping three-month plane tour of Latin 
America which calls for more than 60 ap- 
pearances in 35 cities. The Kurt Jooss 
Ballet sailed from New York for Rio last 
week on the company’s first South Ameri- 
can tour, which may last four months. 
This English dance company thus nuzzled 
in on the South American market ahead of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, which 
last week made public plans for the first 
South American tour by a Russian dance 
troupe in 22 years: ten performances in 
Rio, followed by a three-week season in 
Buenos Aires and a week in Montevideo. 
The pianist Artur Rubinstein has also 
scheduled a Latin-American season. 

The musical culture of the two con- 
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tinents crisscrossed again last week jp 
stately Carnegie Hall, New York, whe, 
Hugh Ross—a member of Secretary of 
State Hull’s Committee on Artistic Inter. 
change with Latin America—conducte( 
the 200 members of his Schola Cantorun 
and 85 musicians of the New York Phil. 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra in a pro. 
gram of all-South American choral music. 

The world premiére of the evening—, 



































“Pater Noster” by the 38-year-old Bra. ™ 
zilian Burle Marx—seems superb for the ( 
purposes of the Roman Catholic Church Ot 
Another religious work, “Sinfonia Biblica” I 
by Juan José Castro, shy 45-year-old Ap. C 
gentine, was aired for the first time in this F 
country. But the real hero of the evening F 
was the best-known living South American I 
composer: Heitor Villa-Lobos, 58-year-ol Sto 
Brazilian whose “Chorus No. 10”—firs A 
performed by his friend Ross and _ the Mol 
Schola Cantorum in 1930—captures the F 
blazing color of the South American scene 0 
with vigor and excitement. Loa 
Rea 
Ir 

RECORD WEEK 
Cas 
Stravinsky’s “Baiser de la Fée” (The “e 
nte 


Fairy’s Kiss) has just been successfully 
revived in New York by the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo. Some critics don’t like 
the music—“which,” according to The New 
York Times, “Stravinsky has assembled 
from the works of Tchaikovsky after he 
has apparently dropped them on the floor 
and pied the type’”—but part of the score 
has been recorded for balletomanes by 
Antal Dorati and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (12-inch Columbia ree- 
ord, $1.50). 


The late George Gershwin’s sparkling 
scores for Broadway musicals such as 
“Girl Crazy,” “Of Thee I Sing,” “Strike 
Up the Band,” and “Oh Kay” have been 
sumptuously recorded by Connie Boswell, 
Bing Crosby, Frances Langford, Judy Gar- 
land, the Merry Macs, and others, with an 
orchestra directed by Victor Young, in 
two Decca Albums of five 10-inch records 
($2.25 each). Gershwin’s more ambitious 
music, like the “Rhapsody in Blue,” is 
full of brilliant flashes of musical inspira 
tion ineptly tied together. A new two- 
piano arrangement of the celebrated 
“Rhapsody” scored and performed by Clif 
ford Herzer and Jascha Zayde (two 10- 
inch Royale records, $1.50) minimizes this 
weakness. 














Seven of the naughtier poems of Ogden 
Nash and Newman Levy—among them 
“Mrs. Marmaduke Moore” and “The 
Strange Case of the Pleasing Taxi-Driver’ 
—are recorded as Americana in Verst 
(three 10-inch Victor records in album 
$2.75). These readings by the Koralite 
(three men and three women) make J 
another of Victor’s new Popular Pictur 
Albums, which also include Alec Temple 
ton’s musical satires. 
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What Every Metropolitan Policyholder 
Should Know about his Company 


Metropolitan presents its Business Report for the year ending December 31, 1939. (In accordance with 
the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities... . 
U. S. Government . . $948,082,869.84 
Canadian Government 67,856,044.76 

Other Bonds . 

U. S. State & Municipal 

Canadian Provincial & 
Municipal . . 

Railroad e ~ 

Public Utilities . 

Industrial & Bilecciiansous 

Stocks . . 

All but $22, 561. 13 ¢ are Poateeed or > Gesmnateed. 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Farms . 

Other property 

Loans on Policies 


Real Estate Owned . 


Includes real estate for Compeng use, ond hewn 
ing projects. 


Cash. . 4 
Premiums @utstenting and Datereed 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc. 


110,055,727.87 
103,823,959.75 
573,665,903.43 


689,740,113.65 
405,093,316.15 


76,890,988.22 
876,767,661.85 


$1,015,938,914.60 


1,882,379,020.85 


86,624,833.01 


953,658,650.07 


515,495,459.26 
407,215,594.74 


132,667,027.52 
87,666,343.58 
60,340,337.46 





TOTAL . 


$5,141,986,181.09 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves required by law . 
Amount which, with interest and future pre- 


miums, will assure payment of policy claims. 


Dividends to Policyholders . 
Set aside for payment during the year 1940. 


Reserve for Future Payments on Supplemen- 
tary Contracts 


Held for Claims . 
Including claims ewelting completion of preef 
and estimated amount of unreported claims. 


Other Policy Obligations 


Including reserves for Accident and Health > 


surance, dividends left with Company, pre- 
miums paid in advance, etc. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities > 
Liabilities not included above, uh as canes 
due or accrued, special reserves, etc. 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . 
Surplus . 


This serves as a margin of enfety, ¢ a cushion 
against contingencies which cannot be foreseen 


TOTAL . 


$4,493,833,205.00 


112,999,638.00 


112,986,146.83 
22,931,579.79 


42,377,943.67 


47,140,101.00 





$4,832,268,614.29 


309,717,566.80 





$5,141,986,181.09 


NOTE — Assets carried at $221,390,536.99 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
Highlights of Metropolitan's growth and stability over the past decade 


Insurance in Force 


Life Insurance 
1929 . . $17,933,000,000 
1939 . . $23,193,000,000 
Accident & Health Insurance 
Weekly Indemnity 
Be 66 a0 4 $13,928,000 
Bee sscte $19,894,000 


1929 . . . $2,659,000,000 
1939 . . . $4,493,000,000 
Funds held, as required by 
law, to assure payments to 
policyholders. 





Payments 


1929... . $335,000,000 
1939 .... $604,000,000 
Funds paid or credited to 
policyholders and their ben- 
eficiaries. 


fi 


1929 1939 


After fulfilling all its contractual obligations (including payment of over 
$4,260,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries) over the 10-year period 
of adverse economic conditions from 1929 through 1939, Metropolitan 


1.... added to its contingency reserve, or 


surplus, as an extra safety factor, more than 


$132,000,000 


2.... strengthened the basis of its policy 


reserves to the extent of . . 


45,000,000 


3.... made expenditures to improve prop- 
erties acquired through foreclosure, with- 


out increasing their valuation . 


25,000,000 


4.... reduced the valuation of securities 
and real estate as carried on its books, by 


more than. 


216,000,000 


5....expended on health and welfare 


work for policyholders more than . 





6. YET, over this same 10-year period, and 
in addition to the above, Metropolitan also 
paid or credited to its policyholders almost 
one billion dollars in dividends 


TOTAL 


$ 476,000,000 


992,000,000 





. . . . . . . 


$1,468,000,000 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 
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Aviation’s Expansion Cushioned 
as Industry Soars Into Boom 


Memory of 1918 Slumps 
Serves as Red Light in Flood 
of Current War Orders 


At the start of the World War in 1914, 
America’s aircraft industry consisted of a 
half-dozen small shops where purely ex- 
perimental planes were turned out for a 
few exhibition pilots and sportsmen. Then, 
under pressure of war orders from abroad 
(the largest was $10,700,000) and our en- 
try into the war, American industry did 
an amazing thing: ran production in three 
years from almost scratch to an annual 
rate of 21,000 planes—still an American 
record. 

But the wartime aircraft boom was 
short-lived, for three days after the Armis- 
tice the Allies pulled the props out from 
under the plane makers by canceling $100,- 
000,000 worth of orders. This sent the 
over-extended baby industry sprawling, 
forcing many of its 24 companies out of 
business and taking jobs 
from about 175,000 work- 


to risk winding up with a lot of excess 
plant capacity. 

Such was the situation last week when 
the Anglo-French purchasing commission 
signed up with the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
and the Douglas Aircraft Co. for the first 
consignments of an order for America’s 
newest and fastest planes that is expected 


_ to reach $1,000,000,000. Involved in these 


orders were Curtiss P-40 and P-40D pur- 
suit planes and Douglas 7B bombers. Still 
to be signed are orders for Bell P-39 and 
Lockheed P-38 pursuit ships and Martin 
F-4 and Lockheed “Hudson” bombers— 
in all, about 4,600 planes worth $500,000,- 
000—which were recently released by the 
United States Government with the stipu- 
lation that the buyers must help finance 
research on newer and still faster types 
(Newsweek, Apr. 22). 

In order to avoid additional plant ex- 
pansion to meet this demand, most of the 
companies have more or less definite plans 
for “farming out” part of their work to 
plane makers who have not booked war 


te 








orders. Douglas, for instance, considere; 
subletting part of its orders to Consolj. 
dated and Boeing in return for a royalty 
for the use of their designs, while Curtiss. 
Wright discussed turning some of its wa; 
production over to North American Avis. 
tion. 

Subcontracting for parts and accessories 
such as tail assemblies, wings, control sy. 
faces, and the like was planned by othe 
companies. A start in this direction hy 
already been made by the Glenn L. Ma. 
tin Co. of Baltimore, which now gets parts 
from a half-dozen plants—plane control 
surfaces, for example, come from as far 
away as Akron, Ohio, where they ar 
made by the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 

In this way the industry hopes to ab. 
sorb at least the first batch of orders jp 
the expected $1,000,000,000 business with. 
out expanding a great deal more or farm. 
ing orders out to plants outside the ip. 
dustry, as was done during the last war 
when the automobile makers were pressed 
into service. This system will permit them 
to start deliveries within the next few 
months (of planes waived by the United 
States services under the program) and 
finish up sometime late in 1941. 

Even though the aircraft makers hope 
to keep the war business to themselves, 
Allied aircraft dollars will filter out to 
other lines. These will be 
spent not only for such raw 
materials as aluminum 4l- 












men. About the only remem- 
brance left after the collapse 
was a fleet of 1,000-odd mul- 
ish Curtiss Jenny (JN4-D) 
trainers, which would spin at 
the drop of a hat but were 
nevertheless loved by a gen- 
eration of cow-pasture pilots 
and barnstormers. 

The memory of this burst 
war bubble has acted as a 
red light to American air- 
craft makers in negotiations 
for orders from the belliger- 
ents in the present hostilities. 
In order to catch up with 
$700,000,000 worth of orders 
now on their books (1939 
total output was $225,000,- 
000) , including part of 5,000 
planes for which the French 
and British contracted last 
year, plants have been ex- 
panded from 30 to 35 per 
cent and the _ industry’s 
working force has jumped 
from 35,000 to 75,000 in the 
last year. Yet aviation has 
been wary of overexten- 
sion, and even the offer of 








loys, steel, rubber, magne- 
sium, copper, and _ plastics, 
but at least $10,000,000 wil 
go to the machine-tool in- 
dustry, which has on order 
between 800 and 1,200 heavy 
machines for cutting and 
shaping metal for such plane 
parts as wing and fuselage 
sheathing, cowlings, and mo- 
tor housings. 


Significance 


Sometime late this year 
American airplane __produc- 
tion will pass the 21,000-a 
year rate set during th 
World War and _ probably 
equal the combined produc 
tion of both Britain an 
France. The Navy estimate 
output will reach 25,000 : 
year by late 1940, Rear Ad 
miral John H. Towers tol 
the Senate Naval Affair 
Committee last week. 

But even though this is! 
lot more airplanes than th 
3,675 turned out in 1938, th 
industry is now set up 0M | 











Allied plane buyers to 
finance expansion has not 
greatly tempted the industry 


Grover Page in The Louisville Courier-Journal 


‘Our New Test Pilot’ 





firm enough basis that ! 
needn’t fear recurrence ° 
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essed For every banking hour of every business amounts aggregating over $7,618,000,000. 
them 
few 
ma 7,622 new loans per hour, amounting to from a few dollars up to many millions. Yet 
ant 


day during the first half of 1939, no less than The individual new loans ranged in amount 


more than $13,292,600, were made by 6,077 the average loan was less than $1,800— most 


< reporting commercial banks. 127 new bank bank loans are made to small customers. 

it to loans per minute! Those millions of new loans made by banks 
ll be 
1 raw 
nal to large and small business is one of the vital brought money to tens of millions of workers 
agne- 

istics, factors of modern economic life—and one of —to carry farmers through to harvest time— 
) will 
1 in- 
order can Bankers Association recently unearthed stores, mills and factories—to help meet raw 
neavy 
and the facts. material purchases and other operating costs 


The activity of banks in granting credit to commerce, industry and agriculture 
the most widely misunderstood. The Ameri- to pay part of the wages of employees in 


a During the first six months of 1939, of thousands of manufacturersand commercial 
selage 


d mo- over 5,792,700 new loans, amounting to enterprises in every part of the United States. 
$10,102,384,495, were made by these 6,077 The active use of bank credit by sound 


banks. In addition, more than 5,650,000 existing businesses is helpful to all business and to the 

year 
odues loans were renewed by those same banks, for public, no less than to the banks themselves. 
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the 1918 collapse in case of sudden peace. 
This time the plane makers are amply pro- 
tected in most contracts with clauses which 
either preclude cancellation or reimburse 
the manufacturer for all expenses in case 
this must be done. In any event, the plane 
manufacturers can depend upon getting 
some of the orders the United States has 
sidetracked in order to let the Allies build 
up strength. 

Meanwhile, the boom has lifted the in- 
dustry from 79th in 1937 to about 27th 
(in point of employment) and, by furnish- 
ing large orders for single types of planes, 
is permitting the industry to cut costs in 
the closest approach to line production it 
has ever achieved. From a national-de- 
fense standpoint, this is all to the good. 
And, in sidetracking its own orders and 
releasing the 400-mile-an-hour planes, the 
government gave the industry a break, 
while government orders are subject to a 
12 per cent profit limitation, the foreign 
business provides a margin sufficient to 
permit quick write-off of the cost of new 
equipment and the development of new 
planes. 





Iron and War 


US Sits Atop Vast Reserves 
While Europeans Battle for Ores 


It is axiomatic that to wage and win a 
war a nation must have abundant iron 
ore, the prime raw material for muni- 
tions. Of the four principal iron fields in 
Europe, the Allies control two—in East- 
ern England and the Lorraine basin in 
France (which Germany held from 1871 
to 1918). The others are in Northern 
Sweden and in the Ukraine district of 
the Soviet Union. 

Since Germany is seriously deficient in 
iron-ore resources, this has always consti- 


tuted one of her chief problems. In 1938 
her ore requirements amounted to 33,000,- 
000 tons, of which only about 13,000,000 
were produced within her own borders and 
those of Austria. Most of the remainder 
was imported from Sweden (9,000,000 
tons) and from France (5,000,000), the 
latter source of supply obviously being cut 
off the moment war broke out. 

Hence Germany’s increased need of 
high-grade Swedish iron ore (most of the 
Reich’s own deposits are low-grade) 
prompted her invasion of Scandinavia as 
much as the desire to bring her military 
machine within easier bombing distance of 
England. Most of the Swedish iron former- 
ly reached Germany via the Norwegian 
port of Narvik and thence by boat down 
the coast of Norway, but in recent months 
British sea power curtailed these shipments 
and the mining of Norwegian waters shut 
them off entirely. 

Outside of Europe, iron ore is produced 
in twenty-odd countries, with the largest 
output here. The United States has ferrous 
reserves of present commercial grade esti- 
mated at 7,500,000,000 tons (see chart), 
which are scattered throughout most of the 
states, though 80 per cent of actual output 
now comes from the Lake Superior district. 
This does not include reserves of low-grade 
ore, which, though unestimated, are known 
to be much greater. Similarly, the figure 
given for Russia’s reserves in the chart 
would be expanded many times over if her 
low-grade deposits were included. The 
highest-grade iron found in substantial 
quantity in the world is that of Sweden, 
which has an iron content of around 64 per 
cent, compared with 50 per cent for the 
ore mined in the United States, 
















Discoveries 

Of late, new discoveries in various parts 
of the world and steps taken to exploit 
previously known deposits have greatly in- 
creased the potential supply. For example, 
deposits have recently been reported in 
Bihar Province, India. And a government 
commission has just been appointed to-ex- 
pand iron and steel production in Brazil, 
whose undeveloped ferrous reserves are 
estimated at 23 per cent of the world’s sup- 
ply. 

Nearer home, boring was progressing 
rapidly last week—with actual production 
expected later this year—on a huge iron 
deposit beneath Steep Rock Lake, Ont., 
Canada. This was hailed by Louis Dore- 
mus Huntoon, New York consulting en- 
gineer, in an article in The Iron Age of 
July 20, 1939, as capable of changing the 
Dominion from an importer to an exporter 
of raw iron. Discovered during the winter 
of 1937-38 by two experienced mining men, 
J. G. Cross and Joseph Errington, the de- 
posit lies within 5 miles of the Canadian 
National Railroad, 135 miles west of Port 
Arthur, and is said to contain possibly 
200,000,000 tons of mineral comparable in 
purity to Swedish ore. 
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Shipping Notes 


Reflecting the increased demand {o, 
American shipping accommodations, Joh 
M. Franklin, president of the Unite 
States Lines, announced this week tha 
the express liners Manhattan and Was), 
ington would include stops at Bermuda o 
their voyages to and from Italy, begin, 
ning with the departure of the Washingto 
on June 28. The new service will be jy 
addition to that provided by the direg 
New York-Bermuda run of the company, 
liner President Roosevelt. : 


{The Cuba Mail Line announced thy 
two of the Maritime Commission’s ney 
C-2 freighters had been assigned to jij 
New York-Mexico service. 


{ As a direct consequence of the world 
wide ship shortage caused by the invasio 
of Scandinavia (Newsweek, Apr. 22) 
ocean lines running between American an 
Far Eastern ports raised freight rates }y 
11 to 33 per cent last week. The cost ¢ 
shipping tobacco to Japanese ports, {o 
example, rose from $21.75 to $30 a ton 





Vinyon for Swimming 
The tremendous publicity that greete 
the introduction of hosiery made fro 
Nylon, du Pont’s new yarn made fron 
coal, water, and air, has obscured thé 
progress of another new synthetic, with 
many similar properties, called Vinyoy 
(Newsweek, Nov. 13, 1939). Made by 
the American Viscose Corp. from one 0 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp.’ resi 
—well-known synthetic plastics derived 
from natural gas (or coal), salt, water 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Lots of New Yorkers don’t live in the City. They work in New York, they shop 
anys in New York — but they live in its beautiful suburbs. 


North of New York is Westchester County . . . the home of thousands of well- 
that to-do families. They pay for the privilege of surrounding themselves with gar- 
ner dens and grass and trees . . . the spaciousness of Suburbia. Because that’s the 
‘0 it way they want to live . . . and, luckily, they can afford to live as they please. 
Larchmont, with its prosperous families, its substantial homes, its air of gra- 

cious living, is representative of this high-cost living area. 
vorld. 
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The people of Larchmont are an important part of the New York Market, 
as every advertiser knows. 
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1 the Tus is the third advertisement ee : : —— om name ee 
‘ of a series. Next week's copy will tact- the 
with describe another area of the New 
invoy York Market, further validating 
’ the World-Telegram’s new Block- 
by-Block Analysis. 
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me 0 
resi _ “BUY-ABILITY” is the all-important gauge of advalue. The W orld-Telegram 
rived Block-by-Block Analysis . . . and its resulting profit-Pattern , . . enables adver- 


tisers to actually identify their prospects, chart their “buy-ability” and check 
the effectiveness with which the New York World-Telegram cultivates their 
really worthwhile market. 


water 


IN LARCHMONT the median value of owned homes is “over $20,000” 
and over 60 per cent are owner-occupied. In the area served by the 
Larchmont Post Office, the World-Telegram study shows 36.5 per cent 
of all families are readers of this one newspaper. CORROBORATION: 
The well-known research organization, FACT FINDERS ASSOCIATES, 
INC., made a 90.1 per cent “census” of the families of this district. 
On the basis of this census, World-Telegram readership was found to 
be 38.4 per cent. . . a difference of less than 2 per cent. (And that 
remarkable accuracy is characteristic of the World-Telegram’s study of 
the entire New York Market !) 
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Mew York City families paying 
$188 or more per month rent 
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Only your finest 
china will do! 


@ Trot out your Early Staffordshire, 
for here is a high-born soup worthy 
of a princely welcome—Underwood 
Black Bean Soup. You'll never 
know how much it contributes to 
the success of your dinner party 
until you serve it, properly embel- 
lished with a spot of sherry, a slice 
of egg and one of lemon. Delicious! 
@ Try Underwood Purée Mongole, 
too, a seasoned blend of tomatoes, 
peas and julienned vegetables. 

@ If your dealer does not carry these 
soups, write to Wm. Underwood Co., 94 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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ieee copies of Newsweek, 

safely bound in correct order, 
make a quick and ready refer- 
ence for looking up important 
The binder holds 
26 issues and semiannual index. 


Price $1.75. Please address 


past events. 















Rockefeller Center ¢ 
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New York City 
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Sucu a practice is quite 
common among office people. 
It often proves detrimental to 
both health and production. 
Many leading companies, em- 


In Canada: Domore Chair Co. of Can. 
200 Bay St., Toronto A 


ploying hundreds of seated 
workers, have found a way to 
help cofrect this condition. In- 
teresting information will be 
sent you without cost. Just write. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
11 Franklin St., Elkhart, indiana 












Commodities Say the War Is on in Earnest 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Au three of our principal markets 
—stocks, bonds, and commodities— 
have necessarily tried to pass judgment 
upon the significance to American busi- 
ness of the recent events in Europe. 
In only one case, however, has the 
decision been clear-cut and consistent. 
That is in the commodity market. 

The stock market, which normally 
one would expect to take the lead in 
this, has varied from one interpretation 
to another. It had a couple of days of 
increased activity with rising prices im- 
mediately following the Norwegian in- 
vasion, but then it settled down in 
about the same old rut, with a general 
declining tendency, except for those 
securities in which special consider- 
ations dominated—such, for example, 
as some paper stocks which advanced 
on the belief that imports of pulp would 
be curtailed. Taking the market as a 
whole, therefore, its first judgment was 
favorable, then unfavorable, and just 
at the week end it showed signs of 
again swinging to the favorable side. 

The bond market has been equally 
useless as a guide as to what spreading 
of the war may mean for us. It has 
gradually drifted lower during the two- 
week period, but the decline has been 
so small as to be of no importance. In 
fact, as compared with the way it be- 
haved last September when war was 
declared, one might say the bond mar- 
ket hasn’t even moved. 

But in the commodity market there 
has been no such indefiniteness and 
confusion. When the Germans invaded 
Norway this market began to move 
forward and since then, day by day, 
almost without interruption, it has con- 
tinued to advance. It is true that, 
except for a few commodities, the rise 
has not been spectacular, but it has 
been nonetheless impressive. 


To measure the extent of this 
rise in general terms it makes com- 
paratively little difference whether one 
uses the prices for spot or future de- 
liveries. Both, of course, show about 
the same thing. Most commodity ex- 
perts, however, regard the latter as a 
more accurate indication of the market 
and consequently use the Dow-Jones 
average, which is based upon futures, 
rather than the widely quoted Moody 
index, for spot prices. 


This Dow-Jones index—to give a lit- 
tle background in order to show just 
where we stand at present—ranged in 
the neighborhood of 48-50 (1924-96 
equals 100) all of last year until the 
outbreak of the war. Then it suddenly 
spurted upward to just above 60, eased 
off again to the mid-50s for October 
and November, rallied to 65 in De- 
cember, and at the time of the Nor- 
wegian invasion was back down to 38, 
Then began the current advance, which 
by last Saturday had carried it back up 
to 62, or to above its high of last Sep. 
tember and within easy shooting dis- 
tance of its December peak. 

In this advance wheat has been the 
leader among the more important com- 
modities. Its rise (May futures) as 
compared with the price of last Aug. 31 
has been slightly over 60 per cent. Soy- 
beans come next with an advance of 
about 50 per cent, then corn which is 
up almost 40 per cent, cotton up 35 
per cent, cocoa about the same amount, 
hides and rubber up a little under a 
quarter, cottonseed oil almost 20 per 
cent, copper and silk 10 to 15 per cent, 
lard about 5 per cent, and sugar just 
slightly down. 


Needless to say, in the case of 
each of these commodities there are 
various special factors involved. In 
rubber, for example, there is the threat 
of a German invasion of Holland and 
its consequent repercussions upon the 
Dutch East Indies. In wheat there is 
the prospect of a relatively short crop. 
And so on throughout the list. 

But neither these special consider- 
ations, nor the fact that commodities 
were in a comparatively favorable po- 
sition, are sufficient in themselves to 
account for the strength that has been 
shown during the past two weeks. The 
rise has been too broad to be explained 
on those grounds. In other words, the 
commodity market has said in unmis- 
takable language, not only that the 
war has started in earnest, but as well 
that it can be only a matter of time 
until increased purchases by foreign 
nations in this country will begin to 
have an appreciable effect upon Ameti- 
can business—and that when it comes 
it is going to be on the upside, which 
means that this is no time to reduce 
inventories. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

and air—Vinyon has for some time been 
the object of quiet experimentation to 
fnd its most suitable uses and markets. 
Last week, however, Vinyon came up with 
an application in a field that should yield 
ys much publicity as hosiery: the first 
Vinyon bathing suit was displayed at the 
Spring Fashion Seminar in Chicago’s Pal- 
mer House. 

Among the characteristics of Vinyon 
fber featured in this knitted garment are 
unusual resistance to salt water, rapid dry- 
ing, and retention of original strength 
when wet. Possessing high tensile strength 
and exceptionally resistant to acids and 
alkalis, Vinyon is already going into im- 
portant industrial fabrics such as filter 
cdoths, pressed felts, and twines, and ex- 
periments are being made on an adaption 
for full-fashioned hosiery. 


€ This week du Pont received a patent on 
anew Nylon fiber said to approach wool in 
“crimp retentivity” and heat-insulating 
properties while superior in strength, heat 
stability, and dyeing characteristics. It is 
also elastic and mothproof. 





The GM Election 


CIO Wins 48 Plants, AFL 5; 


Former Beaten in Edison Poll 


After having puzzled for more than a 
year over the rival claims and charges of 
the Homer Martin-AFL faction as against 
the CIO branch of the United Automobile 
Workers, some 125,000 employes of the 
General Motors Corp. finally got a chance 
to register their preference between the 
two last week. In 59 GM plants scattered 
over eleven states they took time off from 
the assembly lines to vote in the largest 
employe,election ever held by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The outcome of the balloting was in line 
with previous auto-industry polls: the CIO 
won a majority of the votes cast (thus 
gaining exclusive bargaining rights) in 48 
of the plants, including all of the big Mich- 
igan factories, while the AFL captured the 
bargaining privilege in five, including two 
in Kansas City, Martin’s home town. The 
vote at four plants was inconclusive, neces- 
sitating runoff elections, while the Lock- 
port, N.Y., factory voted against represen- 
tation by either union. As a further com- 
plication, two AFL craft unions won the 
right to represent certain skilled workers in 
several plants won by the CIO, and an in- 
dependent union won one small plant. 

For all of the plants combined, the count 
was: CIO, 84,498; AFL, 26,515; neither 
won, 13,969. That brought the score for 
all auto-industry elections in recent months 
~ = 10, 130,569; AFL, 32,808; no union, 
9,013. 


Hailing the outcome as a vindication of 
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The arm that 
must not fail! 


8:15 A.M.—The crack 20th Century 
roars through Tarrytown along the Hud- 
son...and ever alert to guard its priceless 
freight of human life is the signal system 
—arms and lights that must not fail. 


Line power might stop short without 
warning — but not Edison Steel-Alkaline 
type Batteries. That’s why the New York 
Central (and so many other class 1 roads) 
depend on this kind of signal battery 
which doesn’t go dead unexpectedly. 


It cost Thomas A. Edison 50,000 
experiments and 10 years of a work-filled 
life to perfect this modern miracle of 
dependability. Lasting from 2 to 5 times 
longer than any other battery made in the 
U.S., some have been in railroad service 
for over 25 years. They can be over- 
charged, over-discharged or even acci- 
dentally reverse charged. They cost you 


Edison 


DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, 


FOR RAILROADS Gi... 


pLants safilllless, ... MINES Se 


nothing in deterioration or upkeep while 
idle. Tough, rugged, steel construction 
means they can “‘take it’—where ordi- 
nary batteries can’t. They cost far less 
per year. 

Small wonder that, all over the world, 
Edison Steel-Alkaline Batteries are chosen 
so often. Offices in principal cities. 
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For industrial trucks, mine locomotives, rail- 


way car lighting and air conditioning, electric 
train control and general industrial use. 


Battery 


INC., WEST ORANGE, N. J. 
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Sea SPT 


A REGULAR 
WEEKLY SERVICE 


ermuda 


BY THE POPULAR AMERICAN 
TRANSATLANTIC LINER 


President Roosevelt 


NEXT SAILINGS Apr. 27 - May 4 


‘70 » 

Round Trip 
@ Sailings every Saturday from 
New York—every Tuesday from 
the dock at Hamilton, Bermuda. 
The Pres. Roosevelt assures you 
not only a regular service—but also 
a comfortable and steady voyage 
with all cruise facilities including 
American dance orchestra. 

No passports or visas required 

For details, see your Travel Agent or 


U.S. Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago +» 665 Market 
Street, San Francisco * 19 King St., East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities 
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Hotel ennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING, 


REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 











RAIN, PROTECTION 

IN‘AN ENVELOPE ! ‘2c 

ke SQ9S 20571410, 
AZ 


Why let rain endanger your health, 
wrinkle your clothes and lower your 
spirits when, for $2.95, you can 
now get the revolutionary GOOD- 
YEAR MONOGRAMMED POCKET- 
COAT? Weighs only 20 oz. Fits 
snugly in 8” x 11” envelope con- 
tainer. Carry it in your car or 
pocket—laugh at rain! 

Made of high-tensile broadcloth, 
processed with vulcanized metallic 
grey rubber. Guaranteed 100% 
waterproof. Won't crack, stick, 
peal or tear. English style, full cut, 
roomy Raglan model. May be worn 
over topcoat. Two or three-letter, 
silk-woven monogram vulcanized 
to lining. 

Sold Only Direct from Goodyear Factory: Send 
only $2.95. Get this genuine GOODYEAR Pocketcoat 
(including waterproof envelope) by return mail. Try 
it in rain and before your mirror; if not satisfied it’s 
worth much more, return for full refund. Be prepared 
for next rain—act today. We fit any size—be sure to 
include approx. weight and height. 

Outstanding values in popular Poplin and Oil Silk 
Golf Jackets, Fishing Shirts, Oiled Silk Raincoats 
and Gabardines. Folder with many illustrations 
and actual fabric samples mailed FREE, 


GOODYEAR WATERPROOF CO. ‘35 Years 


Dept.14 228%. Wabash Ave. Chicago Dealing) 
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CIO policies, R. J. Thomas, UAW-CIO 
president, immediately laid plans to ne- 
gotiate a new contract with GM. The union 
will ask a general wage increase, improved 
seniority provisions, vacations with pay, 
and a joint study of the much-disputed 
work-rate standards, and ultimately in- 
tends to demand a 30-hour week with no 
reduction in weekly pay, he said (the work 
week now is 40 hours) . 


Significance 


Settlement of the last of the trouble- 
some jurisdictional disputes naturally 
should help stabilize auto labor relations. 
Moreover, despite its sweep, various con- 
siderations may deter the CIO from press- 
ing unduly extreme demands upon GM. 
Among these are: (1) the CIO’s share of 
the total GM employ votes, 68 per cent, 
was smaller than in other recent auto polls 
—it won almost 80 per cent of the Chrysler 
ballots; (2) the union’s failure to gain such 
extreme demands as the closed shop in the 
protracted Chrysler strike of last fall; (3) 
the peak auto production season will be 
over soon, thus making the staging of an 
effective strike difficult. 

Moreover, the union may be too busy 
negotiating with General Motors to start 
its long-promised drive on Ford in the near 
future (and it’s too early to count the AFL 
out of the Ford situation) . 





Labor Notes 


Ever since the New Deal’s House Labor 
Committee sat on the Smith amendments 
to separate adjudicating and prosecuting 
functions under the Wagner Act and pro- 
posed instead a set of mild changes to in- 
crease the NLRB from three to five mem- 
bers (Newsweek, Apr. 15), Chairman 
Mary T. Norton has maneuvered to keep 
the more drastic proposal off the floor. 
Last week the anti-New Deal House Rules 
Committee beat her at her own game by 
jamming through a rule that will place 
both amendments before the House at the 
same time, probably next week. 


{ One CIO union leader who has made no 
secret of his Communist leanings is Ben 
Gold, head of the International Fur Work- 
ers Union. From 1931 to 1933, Gold domi- 
nated the Reds’ Needle Trades Workers 
Industrial Union, which allegedly terror- 
ized fur manufacturers who refused to 
deal with it by raiding their establish- 
ments and assaulting their workmen. Last 
week, United States District Judge Wil- 
liam Bondy, sentenced Gold and four 
henchmen to serve a year in prison and 
pay fines ranging from $2,000 to $2,500, 
after a jury decided their actions in the 
needle-trades union amounted to conspir- 
acy to violate the Sherman Antitrust Act 
by restraining trade (Judge Bondy stressed 
that Communism had nothing to do with 
the convictions) . 


Newsweek 


The late Walter J. Kohler 


Walter J. Kohler 


In 1890, at the age of 15, Walter J 
Kohler went to work as a laborer in his 
father’s small plumbing-supply factory for 
$1.25 a day. The father died ten year 
later, and in 1905 W. J. became president 
of the Kohler Co. In his years as head of 
the firm—he became chairman of the 
board in 1937—he built it up into one o 
the industry’s Big Three. This week, whik 
apparently in good health, he died sud- 
denly of a coronary embolism on his cou- 
try estate, Riverbend, just outside the 
model village of Kohler, Wis. 

In his 65 years the man who started 
from the bottom attained national promi- 
nence not only as a business executive but 
also in politics. In 1928, without previous 
political experience, he won the Republican 
nomination for Governor of Wisconsin 
after administering the first major defeat 
of the La Follette branch of the party in % 
years. Elected in November, he established 
a businesslike administration, setting up a 
state budget system and reorganizing sev- 
eral departments, but he lost out to 
Philip La Follette when seeking reelection 
in 1930. 

Kohler took a close personal interest in 
his factory workers. One of his first acts 
on gaining control of the Kohler plant was 
to shorten the working week from 60 to # 
hours. And in 1934 he received a gold 
medal from the Society of Arts and Sc- 
ences for his “conspicuous service to h- 
manity” in founding 21 years earlier the 
garden town of Kohler, with its schools, 
churches, recreational hall, and employe 
owned homes. 

Informed of his predecessor's death, 
Julius P. Heil, the present Governor d 
Wisconsin, recalled the labor disturbance 
when the AFL tried to organize Kohler 
workers in 1934, the plumbing manufac 
turer’s indictment over campaign expend 
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tures in 1929 (he was acquitted) , and the 
recent antitrust charges brought by the 
Federal government (Newsweek, Apr. 8), 
then observed: “He was crucified by 
little people, jealous and envious.” 


e ~ 
Rubber and War 
The American Government’s concern “ * 
a the possibility of the ~ wu war's ad ourside ond In 


involving the Dutch East Indies focused 
attention on our rubber supplies last week. 
It caused a sharp break in rubber shares 
on the New York Stock Exchange on 
Thursday, and it prompted John L. Coll- 
ver, president of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
to emphasize the crude-rubber situation at 
his stockholders’ meeting. 

Collyer revealed that contracts had been 
made for approximately 60,000 of the 87,- 
900-ton reserve scheduled to be obtained 
by barter from England for the entire in- 
dustry. “Nevertheless,” he added, “the in- 
dustry would feel better if we had even 
greater reserve stocks” since, he estimated, 
87,000 tons equals only about six weeks’ 
supply. Collyer also disclosed that “the 
Goodrich company is now buying and also 
making synthetic rubber in limited quanti- 
ty for specialized uses,” in addition to con- 
tinued production of its rubber-like syn- 
thetic material, Koroseal. 

Previously, the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. had announced that it was starting to 
manufacture buna, the German artificial 
rubber (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 12), under li- 
cense from the Standard Oil Development 
Co., the United States patent holder. 
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©Rubber’s increased military usefulness 

“M was also high-lighted last week. In recent 
prom years most leading tire companies have co- 
ive but operated with the War Department in de- 
revi0ls veloping bullet-resistant inner tubes and 
ublican MM vasoline tanks. Last week President F. B. 


sconsi i Davis Jr. of United States Rubber Co. re- C ertain y, d Imensiona 
—_ vealed his firm’s accomplishments in these 

ym“ fields with the announcement (1) that | = 
blished U.S. Rubber laboratories had played COCO y* Also, for under the 
1§ UP “a major role in the invention of the self- Zs 

ng sV-M sealing airplane fuel tank (lined with surface precision, New Departure 
out ‘MM soft rubber which expands to close bul- Y 
‘lection let holes) and (2) that the government 
had given the company permission to 
produce and sell self-healing tire tubes 
to foreign armies as well as to law-en- 
forcement agencies and armored-car com- 
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The Hired Man THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
For many years the hired man was al- Vothing VOLES az ball ® 


most as much of a farm institution as the 
mail-order catalogue. Usually he lived with 
his employer, ate at the same table, worked 


beside him from before dawn until night, eaten das ieee ae 1S opti 

and felt a sense of family pride in the > ape “e* ; ice, an yee Division UNITED Authorized eutomotive and industrial repiace- 
farm and F ll th h " nera otors, Bristol, Connecticut for ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
] : — or all that he was usu- engineering consultation and 150 page book, PY United Motors Service sign. Authentic records, 
ally satisfied with a wage somewhere be- “Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” *oToR Conatete Godin, Ceckan daitieds, 
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@ Enjoy the comfortable luxury of 
Canadian Australasian liners. See 
Hawaii and Fiji en route. Regular ° 
sailings from Vancouver or connect 
from California ports at Honolulu. 
Approved for United States citizens. 
Your own travel agent or Canadian 
Pacific: 41 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
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tween $20 and $30 a month (which in- 
cluded bed, board, and laundry, of course) . 

The situation began to change when the 
farm depression forced farmers to cut 
every possible corner and new machinery 
enabled them to farm larger acreages with- 
out help. This forced farm hands to look 
elsewhere for livings and discouraged 
youths who otherwise would have become 
hired men. 

Part of this picture was reflected last 
week in a Department of Agriculture sur- 
vey of the farm labor situation which 
showed that as of Apr. 1, at the beginning 
of the busiest farm season, the labor sup- 
ply was only 92 per cent of normal—1.1 
per cent less than in January. Naturally, 
this labor-supply shrinkage brought higher 
wages—averages of $25.33 to $2745 a 
month for hired men with board, and 
$35.27 to $36.41 for men without board. 
These are the highest averages for Apr. 1 
since 1931, but they are still far below the 
1920 peak of $51.73 with board and $65.40 
without. 


Significance 





The shortage of old-fashioned hired men 
is in line with another trend: the increase 
in the number of migratory workers. In- 
stead of settling down in one neighbor- 
hood as he would have been forced to do 
30 years ago, today’s landless farm youth 
can buy a cheap used car and follow the 
crops, or try his hand at farming as 2 
tenant. Another reason for the shortage 
of purely seasonal workers is that the 
WPA pays somewhat higher wages. 





Clipper Rival 


Pan American Airways has been this 
country’s sole representative on the world 
air routes ever since 1927 when the late 
Capt. Edwin C. Musick (later to pilot the 
China Clipper on the first transpacific 
scheduled flight) made a 90-mile hop from 
Key West to Havana in the first regular 
air-mail trip of the company. The only 
American air line that has lately threat- 
ened to trespass on Pan American’s pres- 
ent 57,000 miles of intercontinental aerial 





















Freight giant: GM’s new 5,400 horsepower Diesel-electric locomotive 
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highway is American Export Airlines, sy}, 
sidiary of American Export Lines, whose 
eighteen steamers know their way around 
pretty well themselves. 

For months the Civil Aeronautics Ay. 
thority, without whose certificates no ai; 
transport can operate from United State 
soil, has been holding an application py 
Export Airlines to enter the transatlantic 




























service (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 13, 1939) . Lag fi trains 
week a CAA examiner, C. Edward Leasure, 
recommended that the company be per. FRI 
mitted to fly between New York or Balti. In 
more and Rome by way of Lisbon and Bar. Gove: 
celona—paralleling a Pan American route. yeleas 
In answer to protests of the pioneer com.f Coun: 
pany, Leasure reported that there is suff. prival 
cient demand to warrant another service mone’ 
over the North Atlantic and that while fi head | 
competing foreign air lines would keep Pay cate ( 
American on its toes, the sound develop-[ also 1 
ment of this nation’s oceanic air transpor- [iM tested 
tation systems “would be accelerated by Mi year. 
competition from an American carrier.” rates. 
If final approval is granted by the CAA MM joss t. 
—as is likely—Export Airlines will need anf peithe 
estimated $3,500,000 additional capital I jas 
Already the parent company has raised fi, the 
$940,000 through a private offering of pre- I the ca 
ferred stock bearing warrants for the airfi soning 
subsidiary’s common. senes 
Congr 
WEEK IN BUSINESS J" 
New Presidents Coal 
S. C. Allyn, vice president and general Eve 
manager of National Cash Register Co, has b 
was promoted to president, succeeding Col. P"°°s 
Edward A. Deeds, who continues as chair. “fait 
man ... George L. Morrison, general man-§§ "> 
ager in charge of warehouses of the Penn-fqg ¢“ey 
sylvania Railroad Co., was named presi- the fir 
dent of General Baking Co., succeeding the G 
C. L. Lowes, who resigned. early 
Last w 
Freight by Diesel new p 
Following trials on important railroads—%***"S © 
from coast to coast during the past fivegm Wotat 
months, a Diesel-electric freight locomotive jm !! cen' 
for regular runs was announced by R. Kk. it obta 
Evans, vice president of General Motors T 
Corp. in charge of Diesel development.—m + TEN 
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Built by GM’s subsidiary, the Electro- 
Motive Corp., the new giant of the rails 
is actually composed of four units of 1,350 
horsepower each, which can be operated 
separately or combined as a 5,400-horse- 
power job. “It is so flexible that it can be 
applied to any kind of freight service,” 
Evans said, pointing out that previously 
Diesels have been used only on passenger 
trains and in switching operations. 


FRB Warned 


In the annual report of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
released last week, the Federal Advisory 
Council—composed of twelve prominent 
private bankers—denounced the  easy- 
money policy followed by the board, whose 
head is Marriner S. Eccles, a leading advo- 
cate of government spending. The report 
also revealed that the bankers had pro- 
tested against this policy three times last 
vear. The maintenance of low interest 
rates, which was supposed to cause busi- 
ness to borrow and banks to lend, has done 
neither, according to the council. Instead, 
it has done “undeniable economic injury 
to the whole savings class,” has weakened 
the capital position of banks, and “by les- 
sening the current cost of government fi- 
nancing has made the people, and even 
Congress itself, indifferent to the steadily 
mounting government debt.” 


Coal Prices 

Ever since the NRA era, the New Deal 
has been trying to establish minimum 
prices for soft coal to halt the long list of 
deficits in the bituminous industry. How- 
ever, the Supreme Court declared the 
Guffey Act of 1935 unconstitutional, and 
the first set of prices promulgated under 
the Guffey Law of 1937 was withdrawn 
early in 1938 after widespread protests. 
Last week, hearings got under way on a 
new proposed schedule, based upon two 
years of research into coal costs. The mine 
quotations would yield the industry about 
ll cents a ton more than the $1.96 a ton 
it obtained in 1937. 


Trends 


United States exports in March were 
valued at $344,000,000, approximately 2 
per cent above the February figure and 30 
per cent higher than in March 1939. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
industrial production was 103 in March, 
compared with 109 in February and 98 in 
March 1939. 


. 

Unfilled orders for lumber on Apr. 13 
Were 28 per cent heavier than a year ago, 
While gross stocks were 2 per cent less. 


The index of new orders for foundry 
equipment, compiled by the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
stood at 243.4 for March, an increase of 
64 points above February and 96.8 points 
above the March 1939 level. 
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“Careful of the Candle, Son!“ 


Remember—you older folks—the trip upstairs to bed 
when you were too small to be trusted with a lamp? The 
drafts fluttered the candle flame, and there was that 
horrid black shadow behind the door. And mother, 
downstairs, always worried about fire. 


DISON’S invention of the electric light dispelled the dark- 

ness that shrouded our homes and streets after dark, 
but we don’t have to go back to the days of candles to find 
welcome changes in our way of living brought about by elec- 
tricity. Year by year, electricity has brought additional bless- 
ings to American homes. 

Today more than 24 million homes have electric lights; 14 
million housewives enjoy the convenience of electric refriger- 
ators and electric washers. Five out of six homes have radio 
receivers. And every year the scientists and engineers of General 
Electric find additional ways for electricity to serve us all 
to help create More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


EDISON LIVES AGAIN. The motion pictures YOUNG TOM 
EDISON and EDISON THE MAN are bringing to life this 
genius—one of the pioneers of the General Electric organization— 
who did so much to put electricity to work for all of us. When 
you see these pictures, remember that his work still lives in every 
home that enjoys electric lights. 

G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 

dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Political Tides 


The most valiant believers in 
Roosevelt’s political invincibility are his 
fiercest political critics. The third-term ad- 
vocates holding jobs in Washington some- 
times have doubts, first, about his running, 
and, second, about his winning. But never 
the die-hard conservatives in the East. 
They’re positive that Roosevelt will be 
renominated and reelected. 

Firsthand observation of the country 
and analysis of news from the Middle 
West leave professional followers of po- 
litical trends with no such certainty. 
They’re trying to reckon with a steadily 
increasing resentment over corn prices, a 
number of bitter factional fights that 
threaten to shift states to the Republican 
camp and like factors with which the par- 
lor experts can’t be bothered. 

Since the primaries in Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Nebraska, Dr. Gallup has published 
the results of a simple poll on party pref- 
erences in these states. In Illinois and Wis- 
consin, 55 per cent favor the Republicans; 
in Nebraska, 51 per cent. This is a shift 
from 59 per cent Democratic preference in 
1936 in Illinois, 68 per cent in Wisconsin, 
and 58 per cent in Nebraska. It’s a very 
great shift. An election preview in all the 
states, just published by Gallup, shows 
that a sinking in Democratic strength from 
the high 1936 level is general. The Demo- 
crats are still ahead in 31 states, but the 
Democratic lead in some states is so slim 
that a further shift of only 1 per cent 
would throw a majority of electoral votes 
to the GOP. 

The question is whether Roosevelt, run- 
ning for a third term, would be stronger 
or weaker than his party. The journalistic 
stooges of the Administration say stronger. 
Such evidence as we have contradicts that. 
Ten days ago Gallup published a poll indi- 
cating that, in trial heats, Roosevelt could 
poll 53 per cent of the vote against Van- 
denberg, while Hull could poll 58 per cent 
of the vote against Vandenberg. Mean- 
while, Vandenberg has been through two 
actual primaries against Dewey, and his 
defeat by Dewey was vastly greater than 
his defeat in the poll by either Roosevelt 
or Hull. Recently, The Cleveland Press 
took a poll showing that Roosevelt, as a 
third-term candidate, would get 53.6 per 
cent of the vote. In 1936 he got 65.7 per 
cent of the vote. In every poll taken so 
far, the vote approving Roosevelt gen- 
erally runs well over the vote for him as 
a third-term candidate. 


The fact that Eastern financial circles 
consider Roosevelt unbeatable, regardless, 
suggests an interesting political paradox. 
Suppose Roosevelt’s nomination in July. 
Suppose investors feel so surely he will be 
elected that they express their pessimism 
by a pulling in of horns, a fear of new 
commitments, a reluctance to risk savings. 
In all probability, then, the economic curve 
turns downward. As always in politics, the 
party in power is punished for bad times. 
It’s not impossible that Roosevelt might 
be beaten because of the very conviction 
that he can’t be beaten. 





An Expensive Bargain 


The President’s new relief request 
suggests the technique of the bargain coun- 
ter. Good merchandisers know all about 
the pulling power of the 98-cent article as 
against the $1 article. The sum of $975,- 
000,000 is what the President asks to spend 
for WPA. Think of how nice to say in the 
campaign: “WPA? Oh yes! We’re spend- 
ing less than a billion this year.” 

Last January the President sent Con- 
gress a budget for the fiscal year beginning 
next July. It proposed to spend for relief 
and WPA a total of $1,247,700,000. This 
was a reduction from the $1,809,923,000 
estimated at that time as likely to be spent 
in the current fiscal year—the year ending 
next June 30. But it was still over a billion 
dollars. 

Now, the President has proposed that 
$975,000,000 requested for WPA be spent 
in eight months, if necessary. 

The point, obviously, is that, distributed 
in eight months, $975,000,000 comes to a 
little more by the month than the amount 
proposed last winter, though it continues 
to look like a reduction. 

The fiscal year, as everyone knows, 
is named for the year in which it ends, 
on June 30. For every fiscal year which 
has had an uneven number, beginning with 
1935, the Federal expenditure for relief has 
been larger than it was the year preceding. 
Thus, in years ending June 30, the expendi- 
tures were larger for 1935, 1937 and 1939 
than they were for the fiscal years that had 
even numbers. What is the key to this 
strange pulsation? Is it an economic cycle 
or a political cycle? Could it have any re- 
lation to the fact that each odd fiscal year 
contains a national election? 

Congress is still working on the budget 
for the fiscal year 1941. It is an uneven 
number year—an election year. Super- 
ficially, it appears that Congress is being 















asked to appropriate less than it did a year 
ago Actually, the WPA appropriation May 
all be spent in two-thirds of the coming 
fiscal year. The new Congress may haye 
to appropriate more money directly afte 
it meets. And the final total for the year 
may well be higher than it was this year. 
If the Democrats are returned, this Presi. 
dent or some other Democrat can, with 
impunity, ask for whatever he wants. ]} 
the Republicans win, Democrats can glee. 
fully witness their embarrassment as they 
ask for new funds. 

If anything could possibly illustrate the 
necessity for a eomplete new deal in relief 
these simple facts should suffice. 




















Antidotes to Pessimism 






Fi us Americans there could be few 
better antidotes to pessimism at this mo. 
ment than two magnificent books just pub- 
lished. One is a warning, and the other, a 
promise. One is the study of the progres 
of a mortal politico-economic disease, and 
the other, a study of our political econ. 
omy’s capacity for resisting it. 

The first, Robert Hunter’s “Revolution,” 
is the work of a man who has pondered 
social movements for forty years. He was 
once a Socialist, a settlement worker and 
student of revolutionary movements. He 
tells of why men revolt, of the cycles 
through which revolutions move, of the 
technique of revolution and of the struc. 
tural changes in a society that precede rev- 
olution. The stigmata of decay, he says, 
are excessive taxation, the abolition o 
debts, devaluation, inflation and outright 
confiscation. Always these related infec- 
tions of the body politic are accompanied 
by a raging fever of increased government- 
al power. Hunter concludes: “Those who 
believe that a continuous increase in the 
power of the State is the only remedy for 
our problems are masking their movements 
when they denounce Stalin, Hitler and 
Mussolini. They are all traveling with 
varying degrees of speed toward the same 
goal.” 

The second book, Carl Snyder’s “Capi- 
talism the Creator,” charts the extent to 
which our particular form of economy has 
contributed to the position of the United 
States. There is, he says, “one way, and 
only one way, that any people, in all his 
tory, have ever risen from barbarism aii 
poverty to affluence and culture; and tha 
is by that concentrated and highly orgat 
ized system of production and exchangj 
which we call Capitalistic . . .” Capital sav 
ings “alone” have “created . . . our mode 
world of comfort, convenience and luxuy 
beside.” In one of the most lucid books 
economics ever written, Mr. Snyder dem 
onstrates the origins, the strength and thf 
potentialities of our economic way of life 
To protect it is to heed the warnings ( 
Mr. Hunter about the subtle processes 
which democracy is undermined. 



































WHEN MONEY DOESNT COUNT... 


itright 
infec- 


For $10,000 you may own this exquisite “singing bird” mirror which Napoleon once gave the Countess Walewski. When a little hook in the 
handle is released, a tiny feathered humming bird rises and trills a delightful tune. Wrought by the Swiss masters, Rochat Fréres, in 1810, it is 
now offered for sale by Hammer Galleries, Inc. Here is an example of the great art treasures which may be yours, if money doesn’t count. 


America’s Costliest Blended Whiskey 


While you don’t have to have the wealth of an emperor 
to enjoy it, Lord Calvert is the costliest whiskey blended 
in America. Here is a whiskey to yield the utmost in 
pes bouquet, flavor, and smoothness—the ultimate artistry 
changq of Calvert’s Master Blenders. The great pride of the 
host who serves it and the rare enjoyment of the one who 


tastes it, commend it to you—if money doesn’t count. 


WHEN MONEY DOESNT COUNT “CUSTOM BLENDED” WHISKEY 


86.8 Proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 


CALL FOR four or more years old. 30% straight whiskies; 5% 
| other whiskey, 18 years old; 65% grain neutral spirits. 
20% straight whiskies four years old, 10% straight 


whiskies 10 years old, 57 other whiskey 18 years old. 


Copr. 1940, Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City. 
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FANCY DRESS PARTIES ARE TYPICAL OF THE GALA ATMOSPHERE OF GRACE LINE CRUISES 


AMERICAN FLAG ‘SANTA’ SHIPS 

built especially for tropical cruising: every room outside with private 

_ bath; dining rooms on promenade decks with casement windows and 
7 roll back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


38 Day All-Expense Cruises To 
PERU au CHILE 


Visiting en route Panama, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Havana, and cruise tours ‘ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


* 
Also 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Bermuda. . from $200. Optional shore excursions include 2 day Grand 
Tour of the Venezuelan Andes visiting Caracas, Maracay, Valencia. / 
— 
SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR GRACE LINE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER OR 10 HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D, C, NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





